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Hotes, 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ NIGEL.” 

Presumably every English-speaking reader of 
*The Fortunes of Nigel’ pronounces the name of 
the hero as Niji; yet it is very doubtful whether 
this was the pronunciation given to it by Scott 
himself, and it seems certain that the original 
sound of the word was widely different from that 
adopted by most modern readers. 

The reasons for believing that Scott himself did 
not say Nij! will be found in chapters xvii. and 
xxiii. of the novel. When Dake Hildebrod enrols 
Nigel’s name in the Alsatian register he writes it 
“ Niggle”; and Scott, in a foot-note, says that his 
friend Dr. Dryasdust was desirous “‘ that we 
should adopt the duke’s orthography, and entitle 
the work ‘The Fortunes of Niggle.’” Now, 
although Scott rejected the ducal spelling, it is 
evident that he regarded it as conveying—though 
not very elegantly—the sound, or something like 
the sound, which he himself gave to the word. 
Because, when the duke, in the latter chapter 
(chap. xxiii), casually addresses Nigel as “ my 
lord,” and the latter replies, ‘I thought, sir, I 
had told you my name at present was Nigel Gra- 
hame,” the duke, bursting into a laugh, “ repeats” 
the word, “ till his voice was almost inarticulate,— 
Niggle Green—Niggle Green—Niggle Green!” 
On both occasions the duke had only heard the 


name spoken, and did not see it written down ; 
and if Scott himself had pronounced the g as j, it 
is hardly conceivable that he would have made 
the duke echo the name as ‘‘ Nigyle.” 

Evidence in the same direction is found in the 
genealogy of the Hebridean family of Macneil. 
One reads :— 

“ The Macneills consisted of two independent branches, 
the Macneills of Barra and the Macneills of Gigha, said 
to be descended from brothers...... The first of the family 
on record is Nigellus Og, who obtained from Robert 
Bruce a charter of Barra and some lands in Kintyre...... 
The Gigha Macneills are suppesed to have sprung from 
Torquil Macneill, designated in his charter ‘ filius 
Nigelli,’ who, in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
received from the Lord of the Islesa c! arter of the lands 
of Gighs and Taynish, with the constabulary of Castle 
Sweyn, in Knapdale.” 

It is clear from both of these cases that “ Nigel- 
lus” was a Latinized form of ‘‘ Neill,” and that 
Filius Nigelli” was “MacNeill” and “ Nigel- 
las Og” was “ Young Neill” (Gaelic og = young). 
Further, it is seen that ‘ Neill” itself is a corrupt 
spelling of the older “ Nial,” ‘‘ Njal,” or “ Nigel” 
(pronounced as “ Neagle”). 

From the above, then, it is evident that Nial 
could not have become Latinized into “ Nigellus ” 
if both “ Nigel” and “ Nigellas ” had not been pro- 
nounced with a hard, or guttural g. And of course 
the i must have been pronounced as in Latin and 
Gaelic, and not asin modern English. This pro- 
nunciation, therefore, seems to have continued in 
vogue down to Scott’s day, and his objection to 
Hildebrod’s ‘* Niggle” was not based upon pho- 
netic grounds—at any rate, so far as regards 
the hard g. Although Scott wrote “ Nigel,” he 
probably said “ Neagle”; and a slight difference 
in the vowel sound constituted the only objection 
to the duke’s spelling, assuming the name to be 
written phonetically. But the we be con- 
sulted as well as the ear. Had Scott’s hero been 
called “ Beauchamp” he would equally have refused 
to entitle the book ‘ The Fortunes of Beecham,’ 
although that is how he would have pronounced 
the name, and how Duke Hildebrod would pro- 
bably have spelt it on hearirg the name pronounced. 

After a consideration of these statements, espe- 
cially in connexion with the instances of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, it will, I think, be 
recognized that “ Nigel” is an illustration of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true pronunciation 
given to words by a past generation. The spelling 
may remain the same, and yet the pronunciation 
be absolutely different. Davin MacRircate. 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN LEAKE, 

Some time ago (8 S. ii. 249, 313) I asked a 
question ia ‘N. & Q.’ relative to an inscription 
said to exist in Woolwich Church, to the memory 
of Capt. Richard Leake, Master Gunner of Eng- 
land. Since then I have paid several visits to 
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Stepney Churchyard, for the p of decipher- 
ing the inscription on the tomb in which lies 
buried Capt. Leake’s famous son, Admiral Sir 
John Leake, After an infinite amount of trouble 
owing to the decayed state of the stone-work, I 
have obtained a fairly satisfac result, The 
punctuation is entirely obliterated ; but, with one or 
two exceptions, I have succeeded in copying all the 
lettering. The grave in question is south of the 
church, on a portion of ground known locally as 
“ Quality Hill.” It is surmounted by a altar 
tomb, protected by talliron railings. The inscrip- 
tions are carved on each of the four sides of the 
tomb as follows :— 


(East End.) 
To ye memory of ye Hone Leake 
Kt Adm" of G* Brittain Adm" & 
Commander in chief of ber late Maj'’ 
Anne's fleet & one of ye Lords 
missioners of ye Admiralty Depart® 
this life ye 21 of August 172) tat 64 y"™1™17D 
who Anno 1689 in ye Dartmouth by engaging 
Kilmore Castle relieved ye city of Londonderry 
in Ireland also Anno 1702 with a squad” 
at Newfoundland he took and destroy'd 51 
sail of French together with all their 
Settlements Anno 1704 be forced the Van 
of ye French fleet at ye Malaga engageme 
rel* Gibraltar twice burning and taking 13 
sail of French Men of War Likewise 
Anno 1706 rel* Barcelona ye Present 
Emp’ of Germany besieged therein by 
Phillip of Spain and took 90 Sail 
of Corn Ships ye Same Year taking 
ye cities of Carthagena & Alicant 
witb ye islands of Ivica Majorca 
Sardinia & Minorca, 


(West End.) 
Here lyeth the Body of 
Stephen Martin Leake Esq one of the 
Senior Captains in the Royal ay! 
and sometime First Captain an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House and 
in the Commission of the Peace for the 
Counties of Middx Essex & Surry __ 
who Died the 19% day of January 1756 
in the 70" Year of his Age 
He Married Elizabeth sister to the Lad 
Leake the wife of 8* Jn® Leake Kn‘ Admir! &c. 
to whom he was still more closely united 
by the strictest acquaintance having been 
bis Captain and shared the same common 
Dangers in 20 years Wars So that the said 
8* Jn®° Leake having survived hie wife 
and the Issue he had by ber made him Heir 
to his Who'e Estate and he in return for so 
great a Benefit added the Name and Arms 
of Leake to his own as the most gratefull 
Means whereby he might transmit to Pvste- 
rity the Memorial of their Friendship, 
(North Side.) 

Here lyea Interred the Body of Dame 

Christian Leake late wife of the 

Hon Sir John Leake Knight 

Rear Admiral of Great Britain 

and late Commander in Chief to Her Majesties Fleet 

And Five of their Children viz 


R chard First Son who Dyed Feb 25 1677 Aged 8 Weeks | 


Mary Eldest Daughter Dyed Feb 2 1681 Aged 9 Months 
Hannah <¢ Daughter Dyed Nov 16% Aged 18 Months 
Christian 3¢ Daughter Dyed May 6% 1689 Aged 4 Years 
Daughter Dyed Jens 10% ] Aged 1 
ear 

The said Dame Christian Deceased ye 9° of December 
Anno 1709 in ye Fifty third year of ber Age aleo ye Bod 
of Rich* Leake who Died March ye 2° 1719/: 


y years 
wo manded sev" Men of Warr in ye Reign of 


veen Ann, 
Side. 
Here Lyeth interred the body of Stephen Martin 
who departed this life the 21** March 1700 Aged 2 Months 
of Mary Martin who Dyed ye 15» Febr? 1702 Aged 
8 years 7 months Also here lyeth ye body of M™ 

ary Hills Mother to ye Lady Leake who Dyed 
Jau*? 1708 Aged 77 years 7 months & Christian 
Martin who Dyed ye 1 Ap 1721 Aged 17 years 4 u 14D 
Also bere Lyes the Body of Elizabeth Martin Leake 
late wife of Capt Stephen Martin Leake of this parish 
and Sister to the ly Leake who departed this life 
the 14 Day of September 1723 Aged 57 Years. 

This Monument was restored in the years......& 1831 
by John Martin Leake Esq Grandson to the above 
Stephen Martin Leake. 

The remains of lettering may still be seen on the 
— slab of the tomb, but of this I am only 
able to say that I believe the inscription com- 
memorates ‘‘ Thomas Martin Leake, third son of 
— Martin Leake.” I would not, however, 

vise any one to proceed to the spot in the 
hope that perchance he might supplement this 
information. The locality of “Quality Hill” is 
undoubtedly unsavoury. The interior of the belt 
of shrubs which surrounds it forms a handy de- 
pository for refuse of all kinds, and a dank growth 
of churchyard weeds flourishes unchecked around 
and athwart the crumbling gravestones. The 
grave of Admiral Sir John Leake, with its long 
and historical records inscribed above it, has evi- 
dently been long ago forgotten. Judging from its 
son state, it will in a few more years have 

me a thing of the past, and in time even its 
very wreck may have di ared beneath an 
accumulation of rubbish decayed vegetable 
matter 


In concluding my note I may add that Lysons 
in his ‘ Environs of London’ (ie. 436), gives some 
interesting particulars concerning Sir John Leake, 
and at p. 563 of the same volume mentions the 
coat of arms as ‘‘ A. on a saltier engrailed S. nine 
annulets O. impaling quarterly az. and O. a saltier 
erm.” 

Oa a future occasion I hops to record some of 
the more important inscriptions over the graves of 
those members of the Leake family buried in the 
church of Thorpe-le-Soken, E-sex. 

Jouy T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Romeo (8 §. vi. 108).—Mer- 
cutio’s Queen Mab speech, as it is printed in the 
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1623 edition, is, like most of the speeches of that 
character (all wherein he dominates the scene) 
Therefore in all editions which follow the 
the first folio it is printed as prose. The first 
quarto 1597, which was the early acting version, 
prints the speech as blank verse where by some 
slight alterations the scansion of the lines is secured 
for all except the few concluding ones. The quarto 
of 1637 I believe follows the folio in having this 
speech in prose, but modern acting editions give it 
oe foes of blank verse. I think it was Shakspere’s 
intention that it should be considered prose. The 
from verse to prose is a subtle means of 
indicating the humorous or eccentric character of 
the prose speaker. Matong, 


*Troitus anp Oresstpa,’ IIL. iii. 223-5.— 
Appear it to your mind 
ve on'd Troy, left my possession, 
Globe Edition. 
Without any change in the text, I think that the 
difficulty indicated by the obelus in the Globe 
edition may be got rid of by means of an emended 
punctuation. I present the passage thus :— 
Appear it to your mind 

That (which) through the sight I bear : in things to love 
I bave—abandon'd Troy—left my possession. 

Ia order to induce the Grecian leaders to grant 
him at last the reward long promised for his de- 
sertion of the Trojan cause, Calchas prays them to 
try to realize in thought (“ Appear it to your mind”), 
what he had to endure through sight (“That through 
the sight I bear”) in having constantly in view 
the city which he had abandoned; the sight of 
which kept him ever in remembrance of all that 
he had left behind him there and lost (‘‘ In things 
to love I have left my possession’’). Dr. Johnson 


proposed to read 
it lo your mind 


A 
That, Coon the sight I bear in things, to Jove 
I have abandon'd Troy. 
To this reading there seem to me to be two insuper- 
able objections. (1) Shakespeare was incapable of 
using so un-Eoglish a phrase as “The sight I bear 
in things” to express, as Dr. Johnson thought it 
did, the soothsayer’s foresight of coming events. 
(2) With no propriety could Calchas say that he 
had abandoned Troy to Jove, when Jove, but for 
the irrevocable decree of Fate that Troy must fall, 
would gladly have averted its doom. 
R. M. Spesce, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*Twetrra Nigar,’ I, iii. 144.— 

A dam'd colour’d stock. 
Several colours have been proposed in attempts to 
amend this reading, in any of which Sir Andrew's 
leg would have looked well. The editors are not 
unanimous in believing that any emendation is 
needed ; but if there is an error, and it arose from 


@ misreading of a MS., th: n perhaps we should read 
“ claret-coloured.” In 2 Henry VI. the word is 
which a transcriber might mistake for 


I, v. 274:— 
With adorations, fertile tears, 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 
In ‘Two Gentlemen of Verons,’ IL. iv. 131, tears, 
groans, and sighs are given as the three outward 
symptoms of Valentine's love, which makes it 
probable that Rann is correct in reading adoration’s 
in the above passage. Some qualifying word has 
evidently been lost, which, of course, can be only 
guessed at. I think “faithful,” taken in the sense 
of ** id sop heart ” 8. v. 4), 
would su efici as sati as an 
that oll be selected 4 
With faithful adoration's fertile tears, 
IL. v. 71 

Though our silence be drawn from us with cars, yet peace, 
May not the manuscript have read cues here? 
** Don’t let his words act as cues to draw us to 
answer him.” Fabian was a theatre- (IIL. iv. 
140). denne. 


* Hamuet,’ IV. v. 172.— 
How the wheel becomes it ! 

With reference to Mr. Cuitp’s explanation of this 
phrase in ‘N. & Q.’ (8% S. v. 363), it may be 
interesting to note that the common people of 
Lancashire always say, “ Do I suit this?” never, 
** Does this suit me?”’; or, ‘‘She suits it,” never, 
“Tt suits her.” 

Perhaps the explanation of the modern inversion 
of the phrase lies in the present much lower value 
of articles of wearing apparel and finery. A lady 
speaking in modern English says, ‘‘ Does this 
dress suit me?” herself holding the place of most 
importance in her mind. But when a new dress 
was, or is, the important event of a twelvemonth, 
and, once obtained, must be abided by for that 
time or longer, the natural anxious query is, ‘“‘ Do 
I suit it?” A. H. H. 

Bury, Lanes. 


‘Romeo ayp Jouigrt, I. i— 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam, I do bite my thumb, sir. 

I am aware of the various passages illustrative 
of the above lines, and indicating that by biting his 
thumb a man cffered an insult to another; but I 
have nowhere seen an explanation of why thumb- 
biting was insulting. I venture, with diffidence, to 
offer a suggestion. The Irish Finn or Fionn acquired 
a powerof divination by his thumb having touched 
the salmon of knowledge; he discovered his power 
by accidentally putting his thumb to bis lips ; 
afterwards, having some suspicion of a fair lady, he 
put his thumb beneath his teeth and she became 
an old hag, &c. The Shakspearian expression [ 
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take to be the remote relic of a belief that by 
biting one’s thumb one deprived the friend with 
whom he talked of any magical power which he 
might be using, just as to make ‘le sign of the 
horns wards off the jettatura. N.turally to bite 
one’s thumb implied that the other side was scarcely 
believed to be acting fairly and openly, and from 
this it is an easy step to make the thumb-biting an 
insult and a ready cause of quarrel, Fionn and his 
enchanted salmon being long since forgotten. 

Insulting signs all have their history. English 
readers may be interested to know that in Scotland 
it is very easy to insult a Menteith if you want to; 
you have only when in his oe deliberately to 
eat your bread-and-butter with the buttered side 
down, to bring the blood to his cheek, for it was 
by this sign, it is said, that ‘‘the fanse Menteith” 
betrayed Sir William Wallace, the deed of treachery 
which Scotsmen have never forgiven. 

Wituram Georcs Brack. 
New Club, Glasgow. 


“Tue Devit ann nis Dam” §, iv. 442; 
v. 442; vi. 44).—Perbaps some of your corre- 
spondents may come across the legend, which 
undoubtedly I have read, which makes Lilith 
the mother of the devil. Of course she was not 
human, according to thatlegend. She was the first 
wife of Adam, but was originally a devil. This 
legend is not well known, for I cannot find it in 
the accounts of Lilith which I have consulted 
lately. The authority for it has — escaped my 
memory. The story of the devil and his wife, 
mentioned in the back numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ has 
been told not only by Machiavelli, but also by Boc- 
eaccio and Straparola. It is also one of the 
Turkish stories. E. Yarpver. 


Suaxspeare: Ornicix oF THE Name.—The 
Warwicksbire pronunciation of the poet’s name 
seemed to comply with the phonetic spelling 
Shaxper or Shaxber. The origin of the name 
might be attributed to something more reasonable 
than the shaking of a spear. With due deference 
to Verstegan, I would suggest that while the 
breaking a spear would be quite likely to lead to 
the naming of a man, so commonplace a proceed- 
ing as shaking that martial instrument would not 
attract more than the briefest attention. Of course 
the pun upon the name would be as ancient as the 
name. I remember that in Oregon, in the time of 
my boyhood, a very profitable business was carried 
on in the backwoods where I lived by men who 
made shakes, or shacks, for the word was pro- 
nounced in both ways by the settlers, who brought 
their language across the plains in the forties from 
the banks of the Missouri. Although densely 
wooded, that part of Oregon in which I lived had 
no saw-mills, The only lumber obtainable was 
that which was split or hewn from the log. The 


shake was a board thus split from the fir, cedar, or 


other timber, and was used for the roofing, weather- 
boarding, and flooring of the log cabins of the 
settlers. The houses called shacks on the plains 
take their name from the shelters built by the 
trappers and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company 
with timber split in this way. What is the origin 
of this old English word, lost in the untimbered 
homeland, to be found again in the needs of the 
wood-dweller of the far West? It is not in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ Did the family who lived 
in Arden get their name from some old hamlet or 
camp, where the shelters were built or roofed with 
shakes or shacks, and therefore called Shakes- 
borough? There is a pertinent analogy in the 
Warwickshire name Shuckborougb, still borne, I 
believe, by a very wortby family there. The con- 
traction of borough to ber is not uncommon. 
Jxo, Matone. 


Serctcarat 1x Newsourne 
Surro.x.—In this little church, in the Deco- 
rated style, is a large leger stone, oblong in form 
perhaps seven feet in length, and having carved 
upon it in relief a cross with some attempt at 
ornamental floriation. Most probably it once 
covered, in pre-Reformation days, the remains of 
a priest who served the church from a 
Abbey. In form it much resembles one of 
sepulchral slabs in the beautiful ruin of Jervaulx 
Abbey, near Middlebam, in Wensleydale, and is 
probably of the same date. Singular to relate, it 
is the only memorial of an ecclesiastic to be found 
in the church, and, more remarkable still, there is 
no memorial or record whatever, either in church, 
churchyard, or register, of any priest, either of 

re-Reformation or post- Reformation times, 

aving been laid to his rest here, except the one 
lying under the above-mentioned uninscribed 
stone. The most diligent search has been made, 
but unsuccessfully. The succession of incum- 
bents bas continued unbroken, apparently, since 
the Reformation in 1535; and my tenure of 
twenty-two years is worthy of note as the 
longest ever yet recorded. On my first coming, in 
1872, there was a strong prejudice against burial 
on the north side of the churchyard, the reason 
alleged being “that the bishop had never walked 
over it.” Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Geyt.”—Mr. Sala inguires, in his ‘ Echoes’ 
(Sunday Times, Aug. 26), who invented the term 
** gent,” and refers to Albert Smith’s ‘ Natural 
History of the Gent’ (1847) and to John Fisher 
Murray’s ‘ World of London’ (1843). More than 
a score years earlier Byron was writing to Murray 


All persone in the garb of gent, 

From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent, 
But the originator of the term is, I suspect, to be 
looked for in the scribe who first did the official 
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notification in the London Gazette about “ A. B., 
gent., to be Cornet,” and so forth. 
W. F. Water. 


Coxway Castie.—The following paragraph, 
recording a curious custom in connexion with 
Conway Custle, I cut from the Echo of Sept. 3 :— 

“The Mayor of Hereford has visited Conway Castle. 
According to old custom Conway Castle was held on 
the payment to the Crown of 6s. 8d. a year, ‘and a dish 
of fish to Lord Hereford as often as he passed through 
the town.’ The Mayor of Hereford declares that by 
charter be is entitled to the dish of fish, and it was to 
claim thie ancient right that he made the visitation, 
Apparently the Mayor of Conway repudiated the claim, 
on the ground of ite having lapsed, but salved his brother 
mayor's wounded feelings with a bottle of champagne.” 


Cuas. J. Férer. 


Fowsy.—This quaint old Cornish town, said to 
be “the haven under the hill” of Tennyson’s 
musical lament, and celebrated for its land-locked 
harbour, its castle, guard-houses, and interesting 
church, and its mild winter climate, has its name 
(I believe) locally pronounced as if spelt “ Foy.” 
I have just found the name of the place spelt 
“Foy” in an official manuscript of the date of 
1672. HersertT StoRMER. 


Miss Bort, or Bata, 1773.—In my copy of 
‘The New Bath Guide,’ the ninth edition, printed 
by Dodsley, in 1773, I find some lines, written in 
an eighteenth century hand, which may interest 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Verses on Miss Butt, the Nymph of the S'ream. 

If to the Pump room Strephon, you would go— 

Where from warm springs ealubrious waters fi »w— 

Oh, take the sacred draught, from Celia’s hands : 

Celia (the sweetest nymph) obedient stands 

In loveliest attitude, to deal around 

The glass of Health, inspir’d by Music's sound, 

View her neat shape, her lovely features view, 

Gracefully beauteous, regularly true : 

Beneath a bonnet's black and envious shroud, 

She !ooks an Angel, peeping through a Cloud, 

Bencath whose shade the love-commanding eye 

Almos: from view des undistinguish'd lye. 

Snatch from that face the sable veil away 

Where Grace: smile, and prattling Cupids play ; 

On her fair cheek the silver lily grows 

And, now and then (from compliments) a rose ! 

Ob ! could you vut permitted be, to sip 

One honied kiss from her delicious lip— 

Could you be closely lock’d within her arms— 

And by the laws Divine, secure those charms— 

Then all the gods, and goddesses above 

Would envy Strephon’s, and his Celia’s love. 

January 24, 1774. 


Ricuarp Epecumse, 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Querns.”—The other day, on looking 
over the small but interesting collection of anti- 
quities and curios preserved in the Sussex Archxo- 
logical Society’s Museum, in Lewes Castle, I 
noticed that a small stone hand-mill was labelled 


as a “ Roman Quern found at Clayton, in Sussex.” 
But the iron handle for tarning the upper stone is 
in such excellent preservation that I feel inclined 
to lower the above estimate of the age of the 
implement by at least a dozen centuries. I re- 
member seeing a quern of exactly the same descrip- 
tion as the above specimen, with the exception of 
the handle, which was of wood, in actual use for 
grinding rock salt for the table in the Piarist 
monastery at Budapest, in or about 1866, and, for 
all I know, it is probably still in use. Stone 
querns of this description must have been largely 
employed before the modern iron hand-mills were 
invented. L. L. K. 


Sr. MS. Bisie.—The following, 
from the Werkly Register of Sept. 15, seems to me 
worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ An illuminated manuscript Bible, which originally 
belonged to St, Anthony of Padua, and which, saya the 
Ave Maria, contains many marginal notes in the Saint’s 
own hand, was lately offered for sale in Bologna. This 
preciou: relic of the most popular of saints was formerly 
the property of the Corbici family, by whom it was held 
in great veneration. By the death of Count Filip 
Corbici, in 1778, the family became extinct, and St. 
Anthony's Bible came into the hands of one Signor 
Cesare Ab\icini. Itis to be hoped that this precious relic 
has become the property of sone one who will know how 
to prize it.” 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Oxrorp Statve.—When I was last in Oxford, 
some years since, I was sorry to miss from the 
centre of the Quadrangle the familiar statuary 
that used to adorn it. It was usually called Oain 
and Abel, but some, in consequence of the imple- 
ment in the hand of the upper figure, thought that 
it was Samson slaying a Philistine. It may be 
interesting to old BN.O. men to know that an 
apparent solution to the difficulty is to be found 
in the Homilies of 4 fric the Saxon. He says 
that there was a tradition that Cain had slain Abel 
with the jawbone of an ass. oO. B. J. 


“Tram.”—The following quotation from a work 
published in 1789 should quell the “Outram” 
delusion for ever :— 

“Trams are a kind of sledges on which the coals are 
brought from the places where they are hewn to the 
shaft. A tram has four wheels, but a sledge properly so 
called is drawn by a horse without wheels,’—Brand, 
‘ History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ ii, 631, n. 

F. Apams. 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


City Parisnes.—“ We hear that Dr, Thomas, 
late Bishop of Lincoln, has by will left a ring to 
each of the old inhabitants of the united parishes 
of St. Vedast alias Foster and St. Michael” (¢.¢. at 
the Quern).— London Chronicle, Jan. 1, 1767. 

C. E. 


Eden Bridge. 
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Waratwinps= Devits. — Paor. 
few elementary scientific data with regard to ‘A 
Shower of Frogs’ (8 S. vi. 189) are very welc:me. 
With regard to his statement that in India small 
cyclones or whirlwinds are named devils, I may 
mention that when in Queensland, some years age, 
in company with a Prussian Pole, I noticed that 
he crossed himself when one of these small whirl- 
winds passed us; and upon my asking him his 
reason, he replied, “It’s the devil.” This belief, 
therefore, appears to be widespread. Yet we read 
that Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 
Possibly the size bears some relation to the divine 
or diabolical nature of the cyclone. 

H. Rarmesrt. 

Sidcup. 


Sequet To a Girsr’s Fowsrat.—The follow- 
ing account of a singular custom amongst the 
gipsies, taken from the Manchester City News of 

pt. 22, seems worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

* On Saturday a gipsy named Young was buried in the 
graveyard of Withernsea Parish Church, and his effects 
were afterwards publicly burnt in the camp. Fire was 
set, in the first place, to the waggon which had belonged 
to Young, and which, it is said, was worth 40/. when 
new. on it was in flames, the dead’s man clothes, 
bedding, and even a set of china and his fiddle were 
thrown into the burning mass, and consumed. It was 
reported that the horse the man had owned would be 
shot, and also burnt, but nothing of this took place. 

exciting ceremony was witnessed by a large crowd 
of visitors and inhabitants. Young leaves a widow, and 
by the destruction of his pat she is left practically 
penniless, The custom of the burning of the effects is 
said to have been established not only to prevent quarrel- 
ling as to who should share the property that is left, but 
in order that the widow should not be wooed for what 
she might postess. It is further stated that the widow 
will for the rext three months have to earn ber own 
livelihood, and will not be allowed to share in any way 
in the earnings of her relatives.” 

Tromas E. Srrayowares. 
Asbton-under-Lyne. 


Surrexper or Miran to Caartes V.—The 
piece of linen described below belongs to a lady 
more than eighty years old, who had it from her 
father, a farmer in Worcestershire. The damasking 
shows a design (if entire?) of about three feet deep 
by one foot wide, repeated so as to face the right 
and the wrong side of the cloth alternately. Along 
the top are the walls and towers of a city, in front 
whereof are rows of tents, in one of which a man 
is seated ; between the tents are halberds; close 
by, @ man shooting a hand-gun ; near to the tents, 
rows of wheeled cannons and bails in heaps. 
Below all these, occupying the largest and central 
space, a man on foot, bowing, his plumed hat in 
his left hand, presenting with his right hand keys 
on a cushion to a man on horseback with a staff 
in his band ; below the horse’s raised forefeet a 
conventional lion ; behind the footman, a tree ; in 
the rear of the horse, the crowned double eagle ; 


on a scroll above, caRoLvs, and on a similar scroll 
below, DIE STAD GEHT MILAN; below this again, 
on a crowned sbield, a lion rampant. Along the 
bottom edge, buildings with towers and domes, 
many bearing crosses, Doubtlees it is of early 
Flemish make, and represents the surrender of 
Milan to Charles V. in 1521. ©. H. C. may 
compare this with his tray-cloth, 8 


‘Cock CROWING ON HIS OWN DUNGHILL.”— 
The proverbial saying as given in Bohn’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Proverbs’ and Hazlitt’s ‘ Eoglish Proverbs,’ 
is “Every cock is proud on his own dunghill.” 
Here is a version of the proverb taken from an 
old play :— 

“ They shall find me of the nature of the Cock, that 
crows over the same dungbill, whose unnatural! beat 
gave him so untimely and preposterous production.” — 
* The Rebel.ion of Naples; or, the Tragedy of Massenello 
eogead by a Gentleman who was an eye-wintes,’ London, 
1651, p. 33, Act III. 

Rosert Prerpoint. 


Dayte G. Rossett1: Merepira.— 
In Once a Week, ii. 66, there is a short ballad, 
illustrated with a scratchy cut by H. K. Browne, 
and entitled ‘A Border Song.’ It is signed with 
the initials, D. G. R., and I think it cannot be 
doubted that it is by Rossetti, although it is not 
included in his collected works. He may have 
considered it “immature” (see his “ Advertise- 
ment” to the edition of 1881), thougb, so far as 

blication goes, it is later in date than ‘ The 

lessed Damozel’ and ‘The Burden of Nineveb.’ 
A full bibliography of Rossetti is much wanted. 
I have myself pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ contri- 
butions of his to the Atheneum, which have not 
been noticed by his biographers. 

The following poews by Mr. George Meredith 
also appeared originally ia the first three volumes 
of Once a Week: ‘The Song of Courtesy,’ i. 30 ; 
*The Three Maidens,’ i. 96; ‘Over the Hills,’ i. 
160; ‘ The Last Words of Juggling Jerry,’ i. 189 ; 
‘Autumn Even-Song,’ i. 464; ‘The Crown of 
Love, ii. 10 ; ‘ The Head of Bran,’ ii. 131 ; ‘The 
Meeting,’ iii. 276. Of these, the first three and 
‘The Crown of Love’ have not, I believe, been 
republished, 

It is by looking through the early numbers of 
such periodicals as Once a Week and the Cornhill 
Magazine that we realize the immense gulf that 
divides the men of 1859 from those of 1894. 
Thirty-five years is but a small space in human 
history, but the growth of ideas is not measured 
by time, and the emancipated male and female 
have been galloping apace. The difference is 

haps more apparent in art than in poetry or 

ction, And yet this may be a bold assertion, 
when we reflect that feminine literature in the 
pages of Once a Week was represented by the tepid 
writings of Miss Martineau. It has since been on 
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the boil; but we may hope that “the woman’s novel 
from the standpoint of woman” is but a transient 
phenomenon, and that Heaven may cease from 
twinning, and Africa farm no more. In the case 
of art, the prospect seems to me more serious ; and 
when we gaze at the lurid obtrusiveness of ‘The 
Yellow Book’ and the negroid hideousness of Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s ideal woman, we cannot easily 
believe that the generation is scarcely yet passing 
away which was familiarized week by week with the 
restraint and sincerity, the tender types of woman- 
hood and the sweet silent sadness of Millais and 
Frederick Walker. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jsipur, Rejputana, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Taree-eveD Pgacock Featners.—I see in 
reading the papers that the celebrated Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang has been deprived of his ‘“‘ three-eyed 
peacock feather.” Can any of your readers inform 
me if it is a manufactured feather or » rare pecu- 
liarity of some of the peacock tribe? I have been 
searching in vain for information. If my unfortu- 
nate cousin Charles George Gordon were alive he 
would have been able to enlighten me, as he was so 
decorated. Avevustus Hake. 

59, Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Scnoorzors’ Haxcinc.”—I shall be grateful 
if any of your correspondents can kindly give me 
information anent the longest periods that school- 
boys are able, during their competitive matches, to 
bang from their hams—what the acrobats term their 
“hocks” —with their heads inverted perpendicularly 
downwards. Professional gymnasts or “ benders ” 
have informed me that they can easily remain 
suspended with their heads inverted for intervals 
of from fifteen to twenty minutes, four or five times 
a day. I am specially anxious to koow if there 
are apy existing prints or illustrations representing 
persons in this abnormal position. 

Lawrence: Hamittoy, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


CasTLe Fatcon,” ALpersGaTe 
— Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
find a print or painting of this inn as it existed 
shout the year 1800? I bave searched in the 


Print Room of the British Museum, the Guildhall 
Library, and at the leading priatsellers’ in London, 
but witbout success. H 

59, Chancery Lane, 


Timotay Brerr.—I am anxious for particulars 
relating to the above-named gentleman. He was 
& great friend of my grandfather, who raised a 


JOHNSON, 


monument to his memory in the gardens at Mount 


Edgcumbe. Iam unable to give any clue as to 
his identity, but believe that Timothy Brett, styled 
on his monument “the best of friends and the 
best of men,” was engaged at the Admiralty in 
the early years of the present century, or possibl 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
sketch of this monument appeared in the Illus- 
trated London News on July 28, but without com- 
ment. My grandfather died in 1839. 

Ricwarp Epecumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Famity or v’AuverGne.—Any clue to the 
names of the wives respectively of Philip d’Au- 
vergne, Duc de Bouillon (died 1816), and Phili 
d’Auvergne, general H.E.I.C. (died 1818), 
oblige ? F. C. H. 

Sir Sraniey, Lorp 
EAGLE.—When was he knighted ? 

W. D. Ping. 


“M. F. M. N.”—The Early Latin inscrip- 
tion on the Columna Rostrata in the Capitol 
Museum commemorating the naval victory of 
Duilius over the Carthaginians begins ‘‘C. 
Duilios [sic], M. F. M. N.” Has any authoritative 


explanation been given of the last four initials ? 
Link Boy. 


Srory or ‘*Pavuts — Looking for 
something else, I stumbled across “ I'll scourge ’em 
as bad as they e’re did me, or the Dr. of Pauls 
School his Maid Gillian.” It is in vol. i. p. 59 
of ‘A Voyage Round the World; or, a Pocket 
Library,’ &c. Anonymous, but by John Dunton, 
who wrote it in 1725. What is the story of the 
Doctor of St. Paul’s School and his erring maid 
Gillian ? Anprew W. Tuer. 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


‘Tae Compcete Enotisn have 
three folio plates, engraved for the above-named 
work. Can you oblige me, in an early number of 
‘N. & Q.,’ with the name of publisher or editor or 
date of such work ? B. P. Wricar. 


Venois Norton Famities.—Henry the 
Treasurer, in Domesday, is said to have held allo- 
dially Noelli, now Nutley, in the county of South- 
ampton, and four freemen held it allodially of 
King Edward. Another official, Goisfred the 
Marshall, also held balf a hide in the same place. 
Witbin a distance of about four miles there were 
at Jeast three, if not four, Norman office holders 
of land at this time. Farley Wallop, next to 
Nutley, held by Siric the Chamberlain, and Heche, 
close to it, now Hatch, held by Goisfred, who is 
stated to have been chamberlain to Princess 
Matilda. Wallop, after whom Farleigh is named, 
was also held by four Englishmen, in Domesday, 
who were brothers. As Matthew de Wallop was 
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a holder of a hide in Nutley in the reign of King 
John by the serjeantry of mewing the king’s birds 
at Winchester, it is possible the four freemen of 
Nutley and the four brothers of Wallop were the 
same persons. The Wallop family is now repre- 
sented in that of the Earl of Portsmouth, who are 
still owners of a small portion of Nutley and the 
manor of Farleigh Wallop. The larger portion of 
the parish of Nutley d through the De Venois 
family to James de Norton, who held under the 
service of carrying a rod in the king’s court, and 
hie predecessor, Robert de Venois, disputed the 
cffice of marshal with the Earl of Pembroke. Was 
this service hereditary from the Domesday holder 
through- the Venois family to the Nortons? The 
connexion between the latter is known. Is the 
family of Henry the Treasurer hnown? It is 
strange also that the family of Mariscall, alias 
Makerel, appears in ‘The History of Selborne 
Priory ' as very closely connected with that of the 
Venois and Norton families, and this family of 
Mariscall is said to bea branch of that of Hastings, 
and William Marshall and William de Hastings 
are both said to have been marshals of the king’s 
court. Camden says it gave them a name, and 
was hereditary. Concerning Nutley, it appears to 
be a fact that for many generations two families 
held land under two varieties of marshal service, 
afterwards, as it is known in the case of the 
Norton, commuted for a money payment. A 
treasurer must always have been an important per- 
= It would be interesting to identify Henry 
of Nutley, especially as William de Ponte Arche 
very soon after Domesday, a landowner in the 
adjacent parish of Preston Candover, was also 
keeper of the king’s treasure. Vicar. 


Jouy Ray's Sister.—It is stated in Withering’s 
‘ Botanical Arrangement,’ third edition, that Ray's 
sister collected plants for him, and it is suggested 
that a certain species, said to have been found in 
North Lancashire, was a plant so sent and mistaken 
in its dry state by Ray. Who was John Ray’s 
sister ; and is there any proof that she was ever 
in North Lancashire or Westmoreland ? 

Lister Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Herarvs’ have recently, in some 
English-printed book of the sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, seen a passage running 
thus, in enumerating qualities : 
“In a priest, chastity; in a noble [gentleman ?], 
eloquence ; in a herald, skill.” Can any reader 
kindly point me out the quotation, any Ym 
passage, or the origin of the expression? OC. 8S. 


Fotx-Lore.—In a volume of essays, published 
last year by “A Son of the Marshes,” under the 
title ‘ With the Woodlanders and by the Tide,’ 
several south-country folk-beliefs are mentioned 


and commented on. Among others it is noted 
that a “ witch-knot,” i.¢. a woody, wart-like pro- 
tuberance, frequently found on beeches and some- 
times on other trees, is much prized as a cure, and 
also a preventive, of rheumatism, when carried in 
the pocket. Are such knots valued in mid- 
England and the northern counties ; or is a belief 
in their efficacy known in the forest districts south 
of the Thames only? As potatoes are often rather 
like a beech-knot in form, it is not impossible that 
the generally known custom of carrying one about 
the person to keep away rheumatism and cramp, 
may have originated from the resemblance observed 
between the tubers of the strange American plant 
and the woodland amulet. The ‘‘Son of the 
Marshes” also speaks of a ‘‘luck-stone” once 
presented to him as a parting gift (p. 20) :— 

“Tt was one of the quaintest, most elfish-looking, 
grinning heads I have ever seen ; and it had been ca 
by some rustic genius, or rather fashioned from a large 
peach-stone, having two small white beads inserted for 
7 The holes in the beads served as eye-pupils. The 
thing’s head was fixed to a wooden button, a little dog’s- 
toothed pstterned collar of red and black was fixed 
round it, and the name of the whole was ‘Jobber.’ I 
carried ‘Jobber’ long about with me to laugh at, and 
make others langh when I was far away from the giver; 
but at last I gave the fetish away to a woodland friend 
who had often looked at it with longing eyes; be told 
me over and’over again that there was ‘ summut’ in it.” 
Are little objects like this, carved into some 
resemblance with the homan form, and kept with 
the avowed intention of ensuring luck, to be 
regarded as true fetishes sumed by an intelli- 
gent spirit, or are they merely amulets of — 
workmanship ? P. W. G. M. 


Lecu.—I should be much obliged to any cor- 
respondent who could furnish me with informa- 
tion, biographical and genealogical, concerning 
Lady Margaret Legh, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, Knt., Master of the Rolls, and wife of 
Sir Peter Legh, of Lime, Cheshire. She bore her 
husband seven sons, Pierce, Francis, Radcliffe, 
Thomas, Peter, Gilbert, and John, and two 
daughters, Anne and Katherine. She died July 
23, 1603. Cuas. Jas. 


N. Warrrock.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me information about one N. Whittock 
(qy. Nathaniel or Nathan or Nebemiah!), who 
about 1836 wrote a book on ‘The History of 
London’? Any particulars as to him, with the 
title of his London book or books, would be much 


valued for bibliographical purposes. 
R. Crarg. 
Walthamstow, 


Cowuirre.—In an inscription, formerly in 
Chislehurst Church, which is given in the ‘ egis. 
tram Roffense,’ vol. ii. p. 932, it is stated that 
Nicholas Cunliffe married M t, daughter of 
ertford, 


argare 
John Scrogges, Esq., of Pulmer Hall, co. 


OA 
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and died June 22, 1677, aged forty-four years. 
But in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. ii. p. 156, 
Nicholas Cunliffe, of Chislehurst, is said to have 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Bancroft, 
of Santon in Norfolk. Was this the same 
Nicholas ; and, if so, can any one tell me whether 
Margaret Scrogges or Margaret Bancroft was his 
first wife? Any other information about the 
Cunliffe family will be greatly valued. 
Movstacvus C. Owey. 


Taackerar’s learn from 
John P. Kennedy’s ‘Life’ (New York, 1871) 
that he was requested by the author of ‘The 
Virginians’ to write a chapter for him. Is it 
known whether Mr, Kennedy did eventually take 
a share in it? The passage in Kennedy's journal 
is as follows :— 

“ Paris, Sept. 26, 1858. Thackeray calls......He tells | 
me he has need of my assistance with bis Virginians, and | 
rays Heaven has sent me to his aid. He wants to get 
his hero from Fort Duquesne, where he is confined al 
prisoner after BradJock’s defeat, and to bring him to | 
the coast to embark for England. Now you know all | 
that ground (he says to me) and I want you to write a 
chapter for me to describe how he got off, &c.” | 

E. Sirs. 


**Mapame Carexrov.”— Will one of your 
French or other correspondents tell me who this 
is? Is she a personage of French nursery lore 7— 

“*Ce déguisement !’ dit-elle Cosette }. ‘ Pére, que 
voulez-vous que j'en fasse? Oh! par exemple, non, je 
ne remettrai jamais ces horreurs. Avec ce machin-la 
sur la téte jai lair de madame Chienfou.’"—Victor 
Hugo, ‘ Les Misérables,’ partie iv. livre iii. chap, v. 

M. Gasc, as usual “ good at need,” defines machin 
as “ what do you thingumbob,” &c. 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Scy-stoxg.—Proclus talks of a sun-stone, which 
by its golden rays imitates those of the sun. There 
is another stone called “ the eye of heaven,” or the 
suv. It has a figure like the pupil of an eye, from 
the centre of which a ray shines. Are there any | 
counterparts in nature to these things; or are | 
they conjared by the magic on which our philo- 
— is writing? The French alchemists called 

sulphur pierre solaire, but this was a produc- | 
tion of art, not nature. ‘ Elle donne seulement 
Ia matiére dont on les faits, comme elle donne le | 
grain dont on fait le pain.” This is Pernety’s | 
mytho-hermetic and magisterial dictum thereon. 
A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, EB. 

} 


Norse Earts or Ornxwer.—Can any of your’ 
readers give me a pedigree of the Norse Earls of | 
Orkney, or tell me where I can find one ? McGhee, | 
in his ‘History of Ireland, states that they were | 
fourteen in number. Burke (‘Extinct Peerages,’ | 
edition 1883, p. 493) gives only the names of the | 
few first and last, J. G. 


Beplies. 


BEULAH SPA, UPPER NORWOOD. 
(8 vi. 185.) 


Referring to this subject, I have recently come 
across an article in the Mirror of April 14, 1832, 
evidently inspired by a prospectus pamphlet issued 

by Dr. Weatherhead, sometime Medical Director 
_ of Beulah Spa, which possibly may be of interest 
| to Mr. Teoo and others, The article is headed 
| by a woodcut of the entrance lodge, which the 
| worthy doctor describes in the flowery language 
| common to prospectuses of all ages as 
| “an elegant rustic lodge in the best taste of ornate 
| rusticity, with the characteristic varieties of gable, drip- 
| stone, portico, bay window and embellished chimney ; 
| the latter being in the best style of our olden architects, 
planned by Mr. Decimus Burton, the originator of the 
architectural embellishments of the Zoological Gardens.” 

In his description of the spa, Dr. Weatherhead 
says :— 

“ The spring rises about fourteen feet within a circular 
rockwork enclosure ; the water is dravn by a contri- 
vance at once ingenious and novel; a glaes urn-shaped 

il, terminating with a cock of the same material, and 

ving a stout rim and cross handle of silver, is let down 
into the spring by a pulley, when the veseel being taken 
up full the water is drawn off by the cock.” 

The article, after describing a tastefully laid out 
lawn, says :— 

“A few yards from the Jawn a rustic orchestra is 
erected, whence the dulcet and harmonious sounds of 
music may attune with the joyful inspiration of the 
natural beauties of the scene.” 

Tt would be interesting if at the reopening a set of 
quadrilles, entitled ‘The Beulah Spring Quad- 
rilles,’ which were in vogue in the early days of 
the spa, could be revived ; but it is scarcely possible 


that a copy is in existence, 

The spa also wooded land, a maze, 
and aterrace. The prospect from the last is thus 
described by Dr. Weatherhead :— 

“The ancient archiepiscopal town of Croydon lies at 

our feet ; more remote stead Downs spread acarpet of 
Creuten verdure to the sight; in the extreme distance 
Windsor Castle peers its majestic towers above the mist ; 
while elsewhere the utmost verge of the horizon is 
bounded by the bold range of the Surrey and Hamp- 
shire Hiils. Turning to the left you enjoy a view of 
Addiscombe Place, the seminary for cadets of the Hast 
India Company ; of Shirley, the sporting seat of John 
Maberly, Esq., M.P.; of the Addington hills clothed 


| with heathe ; and of the park, the seat of his Grace the 


Archbishop of when the deepening 
in extent stretches as far as Knockholt Beeches, near 
Seven Oaks, and, winding round, comprehends the tall 
spire of Beckenham Church piercing through the dense 
woods which surround it; Shooter's Hill, Blackheath, 
and the village that intervenes. Immediately beneath 
you are the grounds of the Spa, every portion of which 
can be distinctly traced from this spot, and the paths 
winding among the woods till they disappear, as it were, 
in trackless solitude,” 


Morris Paryz, 
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Jongs S. vi. 227).—Don Iiiigo Lopez 
de Recalde, commonly called Ignatius Loyola, 
being a Guipuscoan by birth, bore the name of 
Tigo, the Navarrese form of Ignatius, in which 
the ii re nts the gn of the Spanish Ignacio and 
of the French Ignace, as in Champaiia for Cham- 
pagne and Gran Bretaiia for Gran Bretagna. The 
accent is, of course, on the second syllable, and the 
architect’s name should be pronounced Igniyzo, 
or at all events Inigo Jones. His parents having 
been Roman Catholics accounts for his receiving 
the baptismal name of the great Jesuit saint. 
Charnock (‘Prenominsa,’ p. 64) absurdly makes 
Inigo a corruption of Heinrich or Henry. This 
must be a mere guess, Isaac TaYLor. 


I do not believe that Swift pronounced the 
name Inizo with the penultimate long, any more 
than that he made the penultimate of carmina 
long when he wrote, 

And should our Gantawen’s srt grow fallow, 

Yet, “ niget quis carmina Gallo,’” 
in the ‘Country Life.’ Poets must take liberties 
now and then, especially when long proper names 
ocenr. The accurate Virgil does not hesitate to 
end a line with “ Dardanio Anchiex,” “Noémonaque 
Prytanimque,” and a score more. In Swift’s line 
I would pronounce admire as three syllables, and 
slur over the penultimate ¢ in Inigo, and then it 
veads smartly enougb. J. Carrick Moors. 


Proxvsciation oF ‘‘ Hinpostan” (8 vi. 
187, 234).—A correspondent who signs himself D. 
states that the right pronunciation, according to 
native usage, of the words Hindostan and Afghan- 
istan is respectively IndJstawn and A fghdnistawn. 
As regards the penultimate syllables in each case 
I am not concerned to enter upon any discus- 
sion, but with reference to the 4 in one case and 
the @ in the other, I am tempted to point out that 
the strictly classical spelling (as given in my 
‘English-Persian Dictionary’) would make each of 
these vowels long instead of short. If, therefore, 
natives at times and in certain localities deviate 
from critical accuracy, such pronunciation, far from 
ber | “right,” is loose and slovenly—a remark 
which applies with perhaps greater force to the 
omission of the letter H from the word Hindistén. 

Sarely it would scarcely be admissible to lay 
down as a canon of pronunciation io this country 
that, “according to native usage,” the words 
hand and heart are sounded as and and eart, albeit 
the fact is scarcely open to question. 

N. Wottastoy. 


Trow (8 8. v. 327, 474; vi. 56, 96).—The 
notes of Mn Warren and W. ©. B. at the last 
reference open up the subject of pronunciation to 
its widest extent. None of the instances they 
adduce, however (into the general question of 
literary versus colloquial pronunciation { must not 


venture), is at all analogous to the one under dis- 
cussion, except that of victual. Mr. Warnen 
says he supposes that no one would pronounce this 
word to rhyme with little. I shall be very much 
obliged to him if he will give me a better rhyme 
to it. Does he pronounce the c? The spelling of 
victual, like that of iron, is no guide to its 
nunciation. In the one case the c has been foisted 
into the word, in the other the r bas been mis- 
placed. Im each case (whatever may be the 
general rule), popular pronunciation is nearer to 
the original form of the word than our literary 
form is, 

I may add that Longfellow makes forehead 
rhyme with abhorrid, and that I have never in any 
dialect heard the r in iron trilled so as to make the 
word rhyme with Byron. Cc. C. 

[Hood makes forehead rhyme with florid.) 


I think, with Me. Warrey, that the true guide 
to proper pronunciation is found in declamation 
and in the utterance of a good reader; also, with 
W. C. B., that the use of good singers gives a good 
guide for such words as this. No one would sing 
iern in Jackson, of Exeter's, good old song :— 

Time hath not thinned my flowing bair 

Nor bound me with his iron hand. 
But between proper and colloquial pronunciation 
of this and other words there is a wide gulf. 

Not so wide as W. C. B. makes it in one word : 
“ Colloquially,” he writes, “ we all say apeny for 
halfpenny !" ‘‘O illegitimate construction! I 
scorn that with my heels!” ‘‘ All,” indeed! I 
= said apeny in my life; and would as soon say 


My friend Mr. E. H. Marsuact makes as few 
mistakes as any man ; but while he is absolutely 
right as to vi'lets and di’monds, I perceive a very 
substantial difference between my own pronuncia- 
tion (and that of many others) of “‘ diamonds” and 
* violets ” and his rendering of it as diremonds and 
virelets. Hesry H. 

Aldenham, 

Ah me, the perils that environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron ! 
As Butler here gives the correct pronunciation, so 
I can truly say I never pronounced it, nor ever 
heard any really cultured person pronounce it 
otherwise. And yet Paor. Sxear says, ‘‘ We say 
tern.” 
So W. C. B. affirms, “Colloquially we all say 
apeny.” I bave lived more than threescore years 
and ten, and never said apeny in my life. 

Cockneys and schoolboys are surely not to be 
our masters in pronunciation. I have heard some 
affirm that in the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Laud ye 
the name of the Lord !” they find no difference in 
sound between the first word and the last. If this is 
not aff-cted, it shows the want of a delicate ear. 
When I say, “I see the sea,” many tell me the 


il 
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variation in sound between ce and ¢a is imper- 
ceptible. 

Tt diremonts and virelets are not ‘‘ vulgar dis- 
syllabizations,” I know not what are. The trisyl- 
lables “ diamonds” avd “ violets” in verse only 
require a rapid pronunciation of the vowels to be 
used as dissyllables with perfect harmony of cadence. 
Sarely, “ Tell me where the vidlets grow,” is far 
more euphonious than ‘‘ vilets ” or “ virelets.” 

As Iam on the subject of pronunciation, I will 
add that the intolerable vulgarism of ’umble is now 
commonly taught in our pronouncing dictionaries, 
and not seldom disgusts us in the reading-deek. 
One might have hoped that this abomination would 
with Uriah Heep. G. L. F. 

evedon. 


We may well say, in regard to the pronunciation 
of this me — 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 
The late well-known clergymar, the Rev. William 
Josiah Irons, D.D., was always called Dr. Ierns 
or Ions. Still there is no doubt as to the pro- 
nunciation of the word irony. Shortly after the 
publication of ‘Ion,’ in five acts, by Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, he was introduced as its author to a fashion- 
able lady, who felt annoyed at “‘ being introdaced 
to Talfourd, the iron-merchant,” as she called him. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Yeoman (8" S. vi. 104, 178, 235) —I remember 
very well the case of a farmer who claimed exemp- 
tion from some tax, on the ground that men of his 
profession were not liable. The claim was dis- 
allowed because he farmed his own land, and was, 
therefore, not (legally considered) a farmer, but a 
yeoman. Eventually, however, he obtained exemp- 
tion, on the ground that although one of his farms 
was his own property he rented the other, and was 
thas a farmer as well as a yeoman. This was 
between thirty and forty yearsago. OC. C. 


There is a reference to this term in Timbs’s 
‘ Notabilia,’ where a contrast is drawn between it 
and another word, to wit, “Esquire.” In this we 
find an extract from Sir Thomas Smyth’s ‘ Com- 
monwealth of England’ (ed. 1621) giving a not too 
flattering account of the names. He says :— 

“ For amongst the Gentlemen they which clayme no 
higher degree, and yet bee to be accompted out of the 
number of the lowest sort thereof, be written Esquires, 
So amongst the Husbandmen, Labourers, the lowest 
rascall sort of the people such as bee exempted out of 
the number of the rascability of the popular, be called 
and written Yeoman, as in the degree next vato Gentle 
men. 


A busbandman is thought to have been formerly 
one who tilled his own land, in distinction to a 
farmer, who oscupied the land of another person. 


man” was always so important a person as a small 
landowner; and the idea is that such a man, 
whether landowner or not, was one competent to 
be of good service with his bow, in those times 
when the archers formed the backbone of our 
Eoglish armies. There seews to be some reason 
in this view, since the term signified originally o 
**Yewman,” so called from bearing the bow in 
battle. 
There is an interesting account of the Eoglish 
eomanry in Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization in 
England.’ vol. i, that will repay the trouble of 
perusal. C. P. Hats, 


Disposition OF Property FRoM THE PoLPiT 
(8 S. vi. 227).—Is is often difficult to answer 
such questions as this without a knowledge of the 
ground on which they are based; the ground 
may really give reason for further investigation, 
or, as I suspect to be the case here, it may taro 
out to be quite insufficient. For I think it is quite 
safe to say that neither in the seventeenth century 
nor, I believe, at any other time, could any legal 
disposition of property be made through the parish 
priest, as such, without the execution of a will in the 
ordinary way. But there are many other ways in 
which the parish priest might then beconcerned in the 
matter, as he might be still. He might draw the 
testator’s will for him, or receive his nuncupative 
(i. e. verbal) will—these were not abolished till the 
beginning of the present reign; or Mr. Brap- 
sHaw's authority may refer to the advice on the 
subject which the priest, in visiting the sick, was 
then, and is now, to give if necessary. Ov, lastly, 
in the case of very small estates, where no disputes 
were likely to arise, it is quite possible that be 
might, by private request, make an informal 
distribution of effects, and might even announce 
this from his pulpit. It is for Mr. Brapssaw to 
consider which of these possibilities best suits the 
case he has in his eye; but I much doubt whether 
any legal enactment of the kind ever existed, or 
even anything which can be perly called a 
“ custom.” Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longforj, Coventry. 

In Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Original Letters from 
Eminent Literary Men, issued by the Camden 
Society for 1843, there is a letter from a Mrs, 
Ockley, widow of Simon O-kley, Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge, to the Lord Harley, in which 
she says (Oct. 3, 1720) :— 

“Tt is a great concern to think that I must trouble 
your Lordship with so melancholy a subject, but, relying 
upon your Lordship’s clemency, do hum ly beg pardon 
for this attempt in laying before yu the deplorable state 
of my affairs which att present I labour under by the 
decease of the Professor, his debts being beyond what 
his effects will amount to; and the severity of his 
Creditors is such that the Executor is not allowed a 
| reasonable time to make the best of his assets, but had 
| yesterday an intimation read in Church, with the allow- 


Bat it seems doubtful whether the ancient “‘yeo- | ance but of one week to come in; by which means lam 
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destitute’ of neceesarys, and also rendered incapable of 
assisting my children.” 
C. W. 


Wokingham. 


Cettiwie (8 S. vi. 67, 132).—I do not think 
that there is much historic value in the ‘ Historical 
Trisds of the Island of Britain.’ They are the pro- 
ductions of the dark ages, and refer to events seven 
centuries before. There are many reasons why 
Arthur could not hold his court in Edinburgh ; but 
the fact most fatal to the triad is that that city was 
not built until the seventh century. It was built 
by Edwin, the fifth Bretwalds, who named it after 
himself, Edwinsburgh. For the same reason there 
could not be an Archbishop of Edinburgh in 
Artbur’s time. Indeed, it was not until far into 
the fifth century that Scotland had a bishop of any 
grade. Milner, in his ‘ History of the Shureb’ 
tells us: “‘The deacon Palladius being ordained 
Bishop of Scotland, arrived there in the year 431. 
Scotland had never before seena bishop and was in a 
state of extreme barbarism.” I have always under- 
stood that there were only three archbishops in 
Britain previous to and at the time of Arthur. 

Usher, in his ‘ Eccles. Brit.,’ p. 195, says that 
the three archbishops of Britain attended the 
Council of Arles, a.p. 314, and subscribed the 
rules agreed upon there for the government of the 
Church. They were Ivor Archbishop of York, 
Rhystyd Archbishop of London, and Brawdol 
Archbishop of Caerlleon on Usk. According to 
the ‘ Arct xology of Wales,’ vol. ii. p. 3, there were 
only three archbishoprics in Britain in a p. 482, 
viz., London, York, and Caerlleon on Usk. 

Lewis's ‘ History of Britain,’ 180, says that 
when Arthur was invited by the British people to 
be their king, Dyfrig = Dubricius, after consulting 
the bishops, consented to crown him, and the 
Barrative proceeds :— 

“ On the occasion of his coror ation Arthur made a feast 
in Caerlleon on Usk, to which he invited all the kings 
and princes of Britain ; there were also present the Arch- 
bishops of Caerlleon on Usk, London, and York. On the 

pointed day, when all the guests had assembled, Dyfrig, 

e archbishop, placed the crown of Britain upon the 
head of King bur, after which he walked to the 
catbedra) betwecn two bishops, four kings walking before 
him bearing four golden swords. Gwenhwyfar, the 
queen, walked to the church of St. Julian between two 
biehops, and four queens went before her carrying four 
white doves. After the services they returned to the 
hall to dine, the men by themselves and the women b 
themselves, according to the old Welsh custom on ouch 
occasions,” &c. 

The above does not agree with your contributors 
in fixing Silchester as the scene of the pageant. 
I am inclined to accept the Welsh account, for 
Silehester was then a ploughed field, Aella and 
the South Saxons having atterly destroyed it in 
A.D, 493, twenty-three years before Arthur's coro- 
Bation. 

It might perbaps assist Mz. Hatvetr to identify 


Celliwig if he took into consideration the meaning 
of the word, for I should think that the place, 
wherever it is, must be in harmony with the 
appellation. Celliwig is a noun collective, and may 
be seen in any ordinary Welsh dictionary. Celli= 
a grove, celliwig=a forest. The suffix wig has 
the same significance as in coedwig=a wood. 
There is a place in Herefordshire, on the border 
of Radnor, known to Welshmen of the present 
day as y Gelli=the grove, but to Englishmen it is 


| known as Hay. The forest of Radnor is not far 


off. Jxo. Hucnes. 
17, Upper Warwick Street, Liverpool. 


Tae Cavse or Deatn (8 S. ii. 428, 533 ; iii. 
76, 154, 275, 355 ; vi. 158).—An epitaph I noted 
in the old churchyard at Whitby is very circum- 
stantial 

His illness laid not in one part, 
But through his frame was spread 
The fatal disease was at his heart 
And water in bis bead. 
Sr. 


Tae Atmonp Tree (8" S. iv. 309, 359 ; vi. 97: 
157, 219). The fact that Judas has been said to 
have banged himself on half a dozen different sorts 
of trees, some of which, as, eg, the fig and the 
tamarisk, are almost everywhere considered trees 
of good omen, robs W. C. B.'s objection of its 
point. The Judas-tree itself is said by Gerard to 
be known in Spain by the name of Arbal d’amor, 
which means, I suppose, the tree of love. Not a 
very likely name, this, for a tree to which such a 
legend attaches. Cc. OC. B. 


Wituram Sarerp (8 S. v. 185).—It may be 
noted that the inscription on a tombstone in the 
south cloister of Westminster Abbey records that 
William Shield, musician and composer, born 
March 5, 1748, died Jan. 25, 1829. 

Dawstet Hipwett. 


Lesicxan §. vi. 188).—The late Mr. 


| Lasignan used to officiate for the late Rev. C. 


,married me in November, 1870. 


Mackenzie at Allballows, Lombard Street; he 

I think the 

most likely person to give you any information 

would be the neighbouring clergyman, Minor 

Canon Hall, who bas been rector of St. Clements, 

Eastcheap, since 1865. C. B. Barser. 
Sion College, E.C. 


Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory’ for 1870 ‘neg 
Michael William Lusignan, lecturer of Allballows, 
Upper Thames Street, residing at 2, Little Bush 
Lane, Thames Street. a 
Adolphus Lusignan on the ‘Clergy List,’ who 
changed his name to De Lusignav. W. C. B. 


Supsnop Esotisu vi. 185).—Mr. E. 
Wa ror owns tbat he is responsible for the italics 
which emphasize the syntactical iniquity of Prior. 


| | 


- 
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Doe: he, then, really believe that thee is incorrect as 
well as IT? Would he, in Prior’s place, have 
written :— 

Let thou and me together dwell ? 
‘* Conjunctions,” formulated the far too much 
forgotten Lindley Marray, “connect the same 
moods and tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and 
pronouns.” “ Let thou dwell” is,to my thinking, 
something woree than slipshod. Sr. Swirety. 


Sertat Issue or Novets (8* S. vi. 207).— 
The new departure in the serial issue of novels in 
the periodicals referred to by your correspondent 
A. OC. W. is now an almost recognized institution. 
The custom is common among the provincial 
weeklies, and is not unknown in London. 
Although new to A. C. W., I should imagine 
that many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ are familiar with 
this weekly synoptical arrangement of the main 
incidents of serial toles. My recollection of its 
adoption carries me back some three or four years 
ago, about which time I think it was beginning to 
come into vogue. The system bas certainly many 
advantages, not the least important of which is 
that a perusal of the weekly synopsis enables a 
reader to keep the main incidents of the story in 
view ; a rather difficult task, I opine, for many, 
considering that the serial issue sometimes runs 
through as many as twenty numbers or more. I 
have observed, however, that in some periodicals 
this summarizing only appears during the first few 
published chapters of a serial story, and then is 
dropped ; in other cases it will be published until 
within a few chapters of the end of a story, and 
then, probably owing to its length, be discon- 
tinued. An instance in point of the first of these 
practices is observable in Mr. Grant Allen's new 
story, ‘Under Sealed Orders, now sppearing 
serially in the People. The first twelve chapters 
or so were preceded by a weekly synopsis, but this 
has now, as early as the nineteenth chapter, been 
discontinued, and will not again appear. In some 
cases, however, the custom is carried through to 
the end of a story. C. P. Hare. 


Parsons’s ‘Curistian Directory’ vi. 
128).—Since sending the above query I have ex- 
amined an old copy of ‘A Christian Directorie,’ 
with no publisher's or printer's name, but the date 
“Anno 1585, Augusti 30,” which contains a pre- 
face in which Parsons gives the ‘causes of letting 
forth the booke of Resolutions.” It contains the 
answer to my query, thus :— 

“ First, that the primitive occasion, inducing me to 


which the author had omitted, deviding my whole pur- 
| pose into three several bookes, whereof the first was to 
persuade me’ unto true resolution, the seco'd to instruct 
us how rightely to begin, the third, how a man may 
hould out and persever, Secondly I shewed that being 
entered into the worke, and having set downe an other 
order and method to myself than that treatise of D. 
Loartes did observe ; and having begunne the first booke 
touching resolution whereof no part was handled in that 
other treatise ; I found by experience that I could not 
well conjoine th’one with th’other, if I would satisfie 
either ‘h’order or argument by me conceaved ; and there- 
fore that I was informed to resolve upon a further 
labour than at the first I had intended, and this was to 
draw out the whole three bookes myself, not omitting 
any thing that was in the eaid exercise, or other like 
good treatises to this effect.” LIEB 


In Wood the report of “ his enemies and those 
of the Protestant party is that the platform of the 
said Resolution was laid to his hand by L. de 
Granada” (vol. i. col. 307, 1691). This is not an 
assertion by Wood himself. There is more to the 
same effect. Ep. MarsHatt. 


. vi. 166).—During re and lengthy tarry- 
ings in Merionethshire, that Wales of Wales, I 
was more than once assured, with examples of the 
practice, that it is still far from a rare thing fora 
son to take a Christian name of his father as a 
surname for himself; thus an offspring of Robert 
Williams (his neighbours of the same tribe being 
very numerous) would be styled William Roberts, 


and Hugh Evans might become Evan ——, 


Satmon ror Servants (8 vi. 125).—This 
was certainly supposed to bave a parallel in Gloa- 
cester :— 

“It was formerly a standing condition in the indentures 
of apprenticeship at Gloucester, that the apprentice 
should not be obliged to eat salmon more than thrice a 
week ; which was undoubtedly intended as a precaution 
against leprosy.” 

See extract from Counsel's ‘ History of Gloucester, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2". iii. 406. See also the “ proofs” 
examined by Coraseat Bepe, 3" S. viii., with a 
negative result, as also by the editor of the Wor- 
cester Herald at p. 234. On the contrary, Pavt 
Ferrer asserts, at p. 198, that it was so at Christ- 
church, Hants; in support of which there are 
statements by J. Wickiss, B.O.L, at vol. xi. 
p. 123 of the same series. The controversy sprang 
up with fresh life at 4 S. i. 321, and is kept on at 
pp. 474, 518; ii. 139. Apparently there was no 
direct evidence to support the common supposition. 


thinke upon this worke, was the sight of a book intitled 
‘ The Exercise of a Christian Life,’ written in Italian by 
Doctor Loartes of the Societie of Jesus, and translated 
some years since by a vertuous learned gentleman of our 
countrie, Which booke for that I understood of certaintie 
to have profited many towardes pietie and devotions ; I 
was moved to cause the same to be pate againe, with 


But several contributors took an interest in it. 
Ep. Marsuatt. 


Rosert Sermovr S. vi. 87).—The son and 
only surviving representative of R. Seymour, the 
artist, is living at 1, Wincheap Grove, Canterbury. 
R. Sermovr. 


certain ample additions to the furnishing of some matters 
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Conc.usivn ve Veases vi. 247). 
—The verse occurs, written in tke neat hand- 
writing of the period, on a fiy-leaf of a book in my 
possession, printed in 1640, and is as follows :— 

Samuel Burrowes is my name, 

And with my pen I wrote the same, 

And if my pen bad bin [sic] better, 

1 would bave mended it every letter.—1642. 
W. R. Tare. 

(And, with slight variations, C. M. P } 


Twice-Trotp Taxes (8 vi, 184)—I regret 
that my views on this subject are not in accord 


with those of the jocular Kitticrew. While | 


deprecating a wrongful use of these columns, we 


must not overlook the interests of those for whom | 


‘N. & Q.’ was originally planned. Roughly speak- 
ing, mankind is divided into three classes : (1) those 
who possess information, (2) those who require 
it, and (3) those to whom “ignorance is bliss.” 
Men and women of the first class can protect 
themselves, the second should be encouraged, 
while the third may be dismissed without a word. 
Take the case of an individual requiring informa- 
tion on any given subject. If tke happy possessor 
of a complete set of ‘N. & Q.,’ be bas only to 
turn over its many indexer, and he will ascertain 
whether he is justified in asking for information 
through these columns. Possibly his researches 
may yield a blank, or perhaps he may be en- 
couraged to pursue bis inquirier. In either case 
he runs some riek of losing both his temper and 
his time. It is very well for those who possess 
a complete set of this useful work to write glibly 
about reference to back numbers. How few of us 
are in that proud position? A large proportion of 
those who from time to time enliven these pages 
are merely casual readere. They “pick up their 
ideas as pigeons pear, to scatter them again as 
gods may please.” They do not possess libraries, 
and bave no settled home. Their literary or other 
avocations are too urgent to justi‘y unnecessary ex- 

nditure of time. They cannot ‘‘ look in” at the 

ritish Museum, the London Library, nor, indeed, 
apy other library. Under these circumstances they 
bave no resource but to address their queries to 
the wise and kindly contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
In Kitticrew's opinion the advice given by a 
popular proverb should be reversed, and ioquirers 
thould consult their grandmothers. From a Celes- 
tial point of view the suggestion is sound. But 
suppoting—what, after all, is not an impossible 
contingency—that a man’s grandmother may have 
gone to London for a month to bunt up a quotation, 
or to the seaside for a bath, what is to be done 
then? Or supposing that, through some defect in 
ber memory, she is unable to answer your ques- 
tion? In that case the inquirer must follow the 
example of the Christy minstrel, and “ guv it up.” 
Certainly we are not all of us so fortunate as 


Kittrerew. We are not blessed with learned 
grandmothers, nor do our friends ess ‘little 
boys home for the holidays” competent to settle 
off-hand questions that have perplexed the learned 
contributors to this work. Kitticrew, when 
unable to ascertain, through friends or otherwise, 
whether the information he seeks has already been 
given in ‘ N. & Q.,’ is“ content to wait ”—a patience 
which most of my fellow students must covet. 
To a correspondent in haste for information, who 
is unable to consult a library, and is destitute of 
other means to satisfy his curiosity, nothing can be 
more exasperating than a row of figures indicating 
the source of previous reference. He might as 
profitably peruse a page of Inman’s ‘ Navigation 
Tables’ as search among those figures for the 
information he requires. In general these figures 
are about as useful as hieroglyphics on an obelisk 
are to a bansom cabman. "'' conclusion, I would 
fain ask KitLicrew, and those whose views co- 
incide with bis, What injury can result from the 
repetition of a query? The inquirer may, possibly, 
rot have been a constant reader, or he may have 
missed some previous reference. In any case, be 
seeks information, and ‘N. & Q.’ is never hard on 
individuals suffering from that complaint. In the 
event of Kitticrew’s suggestion being adopted, 
the regular annual crop of fresh contributors would 
cease, and the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ would, in due 
course, resemble thore college cloisters where none 
but dreary pedants delight to sun themselves. In 
my humble judgment, pedantry in all its furms 
should be discouraged. It is antagonistic to the 
interests both of the student and of this invaluable 
periodical, which has always given to breezy igno- 
rance the warmest welcome—wisely, as I think, io 
the hope of better things. 
Ricnarp Epecumsr. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


For Pror” (8 §, vi. 149).—When 
Edward Alleyn was in management, “ platt” 
| signified a scene-plot. Four of these “platts” were 
| turned up by Malone amongst Alleyn’s documen- 
| tary property at Dulwich College. One is to be 
seen there still. The others, which were in the 

hands of Malone and Steerens, have, Collier 

| affirms, “disappeared.” The one Collier quotes is 
|“ written in a clear Italian band, not unlike that 
which G. Peele wrote in 1596,” and runs :—“ The 
Platt of The Secound Parte of the Seven Deadly 
Sinns.” W. F. Warer. 


| The day after its ap in the pages of 


/*N. & Q.’ this query received a reply from the 
| reading-desk of every Eoglish church: “I will 
_requite thee in this plat, saith the Lord. Now 
therefore take and cast him into the plat.” John- 
son cites also from Milton ‘‘ this flowery plat, the 
| sweet recess of Eve,’ and from the Spectator 
|“ plats of willow.” Holloway in his ‘General 
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Dictionary of Provincialisms, 1838, gives it as 
used in Craven. Dr. Skeat points out that, while 
the more usual spelling plot is the A.-S. form, the 
spelling plat is probably due to M.E. plat, flat. 


Kicuicrew. 
This query was timely. In the first lesson for 
Matins of the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity we 


find :— 

“ r+ I have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth, 
and the blood of his sons, saith the Lord; and I will 
requite thee in this plat, saith the Lord. Now therefore 
take and cast bim into the plat of ground, according to 
the word of the Lord.” 

The reader at St. Giles-in-the-Fields laid 
special stress on the word at both occurrences. Had 
he, I wonder, been reading his ‘N. & Q.’ over- 
night? Any way, I suppose we cannot better 
Biblical English. When I was a youngster my 
father said, ‘‘ If you want to make a noise go on 
the grass-plat.’ “Lawn” was too smooth a word, 
under the circumstances. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


The Americans have preserved the older epell- 
ing—the spelling of the Bible and of Milton. In 
2 Kings ix. 26 we read, ‘‘I will requite thee io 
this plat, saith the Lord. Now therefore take and 
cast him into the plat of ground.” Miltor, ‘Il 
Penseroso,’ |. 73, has :— 

on a plat of risin und, 
Jounson Baity. 


Tennyson uses plat in the first verse of ‘ The 
Blackbird ’:— 
O blackbird ! sing me something well : 
While all the neighbours shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell. 


[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


“Hacopar” (8 §, vi. 188).—Does Mr. Hooper 
object to Halliwell’s spelling of this word? Hialli- 
well defines haggaday as a kind of wooden latch 
for a door (Yorks). it would have been well had 
he stated what kind. For, while a querist at 
5" §. vi. 48 was told that he might know a house 
at Huddersfield by the haggerday on the door, and 
found it a means of pulling the door to from the 
outside, a contributor at 5" S. vi. 195 wrote from 
Lincolnshire that a haggaday was a latch inside 
the door, lifted by inserting a nail or slip of wood 
through a narrow slit. In the first case, it might 
have some affinity to a sanctuary knocker ; in 
second, none, i have seep, near Wakefield, a 
knocker on the door of a private house made so as 
to lift the latch inside. 

The sanctuary knocker at St. Gregory’s, Nor- 
wich, is now on t' e door of the chapel at the east 
end of the norta aisi-. 


It is a plate with a dog’s 


‘head thereon, but the ring which should pass 
through the dog’s mouth is missing, and so is the 
dog’s right ear. The clerk and sexton, at the time 
of my visit, knew it only as the sanctuary knocker, 
and said that it had been found in the tower. He 
had never heard the word haggaday. 
Notwithstanding the undoubted existence of 
this word, it does not appear in the glossaries of 
Craven, Cleveland, Teesdale, or Hallamahire. 
Has the sanctuary knocker at Darham a name? 
Haggada, from the Hebrew, looks as if made to 
| farnieh another ‘‘ queer etymology.” 
KItricRew. 


Can this be a corruption of the Hagiosiderum of 
the Greeks? It was used by those subject to the 
Turks in place of the bell. Ep. Marsqatu. 


This is, I think, another form of haggaday, 
which in this of England means a latch to a 
door or gate. The word is going out of use, but I 
still sometimes hear it from old people. In the 
Louth Churchwardens’ Accounts for the year 1610 
occurs the following :— 

© To John flower for heepes......a sneck, a haggadaay, 
a catch and a ringe for the west gate ij* vj*.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Danstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Mr. Hooper should have consulted Halliwell 
for haggaday, a Yorkshire word for ‘‘a kind of 
wooden latch for a door”; or the ‘ Catholicon 
Anglicum’ (ed. Herrtage) for haguday=vectes. 
The word is still current in Lincolnshire, being 
thus explained by Mr. Peacock in his ‘ Glossary ’: 

“ Haggaday, a latch to a door or gate. A ha a 
| is put upon a cottage on the 
| without anything projecting outwards by which it ma: 
| be lifted. A little slit is made in the door, and the late 
can 7 be raised by inserting therein a nail or slip of 

metal.” 

I find also haginday=manutentum (evidently 
some kind of door fitting) in Wiilcker’s edition of 
Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies,’ i. 778, 1. 20. The mean- 

ing of the Latin word is doubtful. F. Apams, 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 

[E. S. A. quotes the ‘Ca holicum Anglicum,’ W. J. G. 
sends an advertisement sheet, showing the size (this is 
| at the service of our contributor), and Mason Sparrow 
| Batpock quotes Builey, ed. 1733. Other replies are 
acknowledged. } 


Sr. Eomusp Hatt, Oxrorp S. v. 447; 
vi. 13).— 

“It is now generally agreed, notwithstanding the 
contrary opinion advanced by Wood, that St, Edmund 
| Hall derives ite name from Edmund le Riche, Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury, who delivered lectures in certain 
| schools on the same site from the year 1219 to 1226, and 
| was soon aft-r his death canonized by Pope Innocent V. 
at the prayer of the University of Oxford, the bishops of 


| Salisbury, Bath, and Ely, and the abbot and friars of 


| Abingdon, addressed to Gregory X., the predecessor 
of Innocent, in letters which are still extant. The 16th 


‘of November, the day set apart to him in the Romish 


|| 
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calendar, was formerly kept as a ‘gaudy’ by the | 
members of the hall......0n his return [i.e. from the 
University of Paris) be opened bis schools, called after- 
wards St. Edmund's Schools......This Hall, or some of 
the tenements connected with it, after the time of St. 
Edmund, though still occupied by scholars, became the 
property of one Rilph Pitz-Edmund,* in the year 1260. 
In all the rent-rolls and other documents, till the 
middle of the reign of Edwar IiI., the Hall is invari- 
ably styled Aula Sancti Edmundi,”—‘ Memorials of 
Oxford,’ by James Ingram, Oxford, 1837, vol. ii. “St. 
Edmund Hall.” 

“The Lady chapel [of St. Peter's in the East), which 
stands at right angles to the north side of the choir, was 
built about 1240 by St. Edmund of Abingdon, the 
founder of the hall which is caled after his name, and 
here the scholars of this hall used to celebrst+ divine 
servic>.”"—Jbid., vol. iii, “St. Peter’s in the East.” 


Rosert Pierport. 


Somersetsaire Fautties (8 §. vi. 148).— 
Burke’s ‘Armory’ gives the arms of Gill of 
Poundsford as, Gules, a chevron between three 
garbs or, a bordure argent. Crest, an eagle, wings 
expanded ppr.; in the beak an acorn, slipped vert, 
fracted or. H. J. B. 


Eimondson’s ‘ Heraldry’ (1780 ed.) gives “ Hill 
of Poundsford in Somersetshire, Gules, a chevron 
between three garbs or, all within a bordure 
argent. Crest, an eagle with wings expanded 
proper ; in his beak an acorn slipped vert, tructed 
or 


The otber families mentioned in this query are 
not given. B. Froresce Scarzerr. 


D.D. S. vi. 107).— 
Though unable to give any information concerning 
this author, yet I can well remember, when a 
little boy, reading the book mentioned by your 
correspondent, which was lettered “‘ Hurd’s Hie- 
tory.” For many years I used to attribute its 
authorship to John Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. 
It was a thick quarto, illustrated with many 
curious whole-page engravings, which used to 
attract ba | — eye. Prefixed was a large 
symboli ntispiece depicting Moses with the 
tables of stone, Mahomet armed with his sword, 
Confucius, Jupiter Tonans, &c, all grouped 

A. 


together. Joun PickFrorp, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

T. Compe (8" S. vi. 161). — My patriotic feelings 
are continually being irritated by the perverse way 
in which any special beauty in Somerset is coolly 
transferred to Devonshire ; or, if that is absolutely 
impossible, then the scenery is Devonian. Surely 
Devonshire has beauties enough of its own, without 
defrauding its sister county. Combe Flory—the 
flowery vale—is not in Devonshire, but in Somer- 


* “Wood from documents in Magdalene College and 
Christ Church. Hence the erroneous notion, that the 
name of the Hall was derived from Edmund, the father 
of this Radu'ph or Ralpb.” 


| ing calculation may serve. 
| 2? feet (ie., four square feet) for each person ; 


set, and it aggravates me considerably, whenever 
one mentions any specially beautiful bit of scenery 
in my own county, to get the almost invariable 
response, “Oh! is that in Somerset? I thought 
it was in Devonshire.” Pray let me impress upon 
the public that the beauties of Somerset are able 
to hold their own against those of Devon, while in 
historic interest Somereet far surpasses the adjoin- 
ing county. Cuartotte G. Bocer. 
Chart Sutton Vicarage, 


awd Conriictinc Accounts 
(8 S. vi. 205).—The following passage, quoted 
trom article “ Jerusalem ” (hy Mr. Fergusson, the 
architect), in Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ may 
help towards an understanding as to the correctnes3 
of the statement that “fully 60,000 hands were 
held up in support of (a certain) resolution ”:— 

“The great Exhibition Building of 1851 covered 
eighteen acres, On three days near its closing 100,000 
or 105,000 persons visited it; but itis not assumed that 
more than from 60,000 to 70,000 were under its roof at 
the same moment. Any one who was in the building on 
these days will recollect how impossible it was to move 
from one place to another; how frightful, in fact, the crush 
was, both in the galleries and on the fl or, and that in many 
places even standing room could hardly be obtained.” 

This, however, implied a constant movement of 
some sort. For mere standing room the follow- 
We must allow at least 


for 60,000 this would make 240,000 feet, or 26,666 
yards, or just five and half acres; a somewhat 
large s to be covered by the speaker’s voice, 
especially when placed at the edge of it (for we 
cannot place him in the middle, with half the 
audience at the back of him). Moreover, whatever 
might be suffered by those nearest to the platform, 
it is inconceivable that the outer ranks, having power 
to spread and small power to hear, would endure to 
be packed thus like herrings in a barrel ; they would 
inevitably overflow into further acres. Those who 
fairly know what is meant by (say) eight acres, and 
who have tried to imagine what is meant by 60,000 
persons, will attribute much to enthusiasm in the 
reporter's estimate. B. 


Tae Morser or Apetiza or Lovvarn (8 §, 
v. 367 ; vi. 36, 175, 217).—In deciding a question 
of so much importance (begging Mr. Browne's 
pardon) as who was the mother of a queen of 
England, surely such authorities as Pé-e An- 
selme and ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ should not 
be ignored! These both give Ida, daughter of 
Albert, Count of Namur, as the first wife of God- 
frey of Louvain, and mother of Adeliza, the 
second wife of King Henry I. 

Voigtel and Chinsole agree with Collins in 
giving Godfrey two wives, viz., Sophia, daughter 
of the Emperor Henry IV., and Clementia, Countess 
of Flanders, daughter of William, Count of Bur- 
gundy, and widow of Robert, Count of Flanders ; 


« « 
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bat they donot pledge themselves asto the maternity 
of Adeliza. It is quite clear that she was not the 
child of Clementia. Query, if Godfrey had not 


three wives, viz., (1) Ida, (2) Sophia, (3) Olementia ; 
and that Adeliza was his daughter by the first ? 
Miss Strickland, the queen’s biographer, states 
positively that Ida was her mother. 

Your correspondent T. W. is right in supposing 
that Albert III., the father of Ida, was the grand- 
son of Albert I. and Ermengarde of a e 


“ INCENSE-BREATHING MORN ” (8 S, vi. 168).— 
Your esteemed correspondent is quite right in 
that this epithet flavour of 

ilton.” May I quote the following passages in 
justification of his remark ?— 

And early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumb’ring leaves, or tassell’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all abont. 

* Arcades,’ ll, 56-8. 


Now when as sacred lizht began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incense. 

* Paradise Lost,’ ix. 1], 192-4. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The note in Mitford’s Gray will illustrate the 
note at the close of the query :— 
And ere the odorous breath of morn. 
* Arcades,’ ver. 56. 
In Eden on the humid flowers that breath’d 
Their morning incense, * Par. Lost,’ b. ix. 193. 
And so Pope, ‘ Messiab,’ ver. 24 :— 
With all the incense of the breathing spring. 
Ep. 


Gray was probably thinking of Milton’s :— 
humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense. ‘ Par. Lost,’ ix. 193-4. 


The meaning seems perfectly clear. . C. B. 


Lemon Sore (8 S. v, 509; vi. 78, 131, 198, 
234, 270).—What is the authority for H. D.’s 
statement that the French name for ‘‘ lemon sole” 
is limande sole? I confess I never saw or heard 
this name. Emile Moreau, the best authority on 
the subject, gives it as sole lascaris, and sole pole 
on the north-western coasts of France, where the 
fish is chiefly found. . E. A. Gasc. 

Brighton. 


The derivation, or corruption, of this word is 
daly given in Dr. Smythe Palmer’s ‘ Fulk-Etymo- 
logy,’ published in 1882 It is curious that, in the 
same number of ‘N. & Q.’ as the last reference 
(viz., at p. 274), Mr. Peacock recommends the 
publication of a book on ‘ Folk-Etymology.’ 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


AstronomicaL (8 vi. 207, 257).— The 
longest twilight at Melbourne, that of Dec. 21, 
is two hours, and there is none so short as one and 


a half. Twilight does not depend on local atmo- 
spheric causes at the sea-level, or at any place baving 
an open fist horizon. At Quito the day and two 
twilights are said to be under fourteen hours ; but 
that is from the peculiar situation, both eight 
thousand feet high and in a valley, with mountains 
both east and west shutting out early and late 
sunlight. A table like that in ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanac,’ p. 67, might give beginnings and ends 
of twilight quite as well, but the first and last 
lines should be reckoned to twenty-three and a half 
degrees instead of twenty-four —, ce 


A MS. Prayer Boox or Mary, Quzew or 
Scors (8 8. vi. 223).—In the Arbuthnott Missal 
(‘ Liber Eccles‘ze Beati Terrenani de Arbuthnott’) 
the months are headed with lines identically the 
same as those given by Mr. Hooper. The date 
of the Missal is 1491. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbutbnott, N.B. 


Sransteap (8 vi. 228).—Mr. Barnes is 
evidently, as our Editor suggests, thinking of 
Greenstead, when he asks about a village in Essex 
with a log church. A photograph of Greenstead 
Church, purchased on a recent visit, now lies before 
me. Its nave is formed of spilt logs of some un- 
identifiable wood (perhaps oak or chestnut), with 
the smooth sides inwards, and the round sides ex- 

osed to the weather. The chancel, of brick, is 

lizabethan, and almost equally picturesque. The 
tower is of feather-boarding. The nave is tradi- 
tionally said to be one of the tabernacles or tem- 
porary shrines erected over the body of the sainted 
King Edmund wherever it rested on its journey to 
Bary St. Edmunds for interment ; and it is evi- 
dently of extreme antiquity. A description of it 
will be found in Darrant’s ‘ Handbook of E:sex,’ 
and I suppose in every other account of the county. 
Greenstead is an easy walk from Ongar, which 
again is an easy ride from Liverpool Street on the 
Great Eastern Railway. There is a very pleasant 
walk to the old church through the fields by tarn- 
ing down a path on the right-hand side of Ongar 
High Street as you go from the railway station ; 
al Mr. Barnes might do worse than visit it. 

R. Crarg. 
Walthamstow, 


Mr. Bayes, as already suggested, probably 
refers to Greenstead (or Greensted) wooden church, 
at Chipping Ongar, concerning which some inter- 
esting particulars have already been supplied by 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 7 S. x. 208, 297). 

Cc. P. Have. 


Source anp AutrHor Wantep (8" S. vi. 167, 
211).—If the following reply to part of this query 
(viz., “under what circumstances” the verses in 
question were written) has not already appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.,.’ it is to the point, and will be of 
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interest. It is from Jeremy Collier's ‘Great Hie- 
torical Dictionary’ (ed. 1701), with slight changes 
of expression for clearness’ sake :— 

“ Frederick IV. was the first that took the ti:le of 
Archduke of Austria, He was chosen Emperor in 1440, 
and died in 1493, leaving many children, who all died 
issucless except Maximilian I. Having married Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold (the richest 
heiress then in Europe), Maximilian I, succeeded his 
father in the Empire in 1493. He died in 1519, leaving 
son Philip I, call’d ‘the Fair,’ King of Spain, Arch- 
duke of Austria, &c., who in 1496 married Jane of 
Arragon, daughter and beiress of Ferdinand V. («ur- 
mamed ‘the Catholick,’ and King of Arragon, Granada 
and Sicily), and of Isabel'a, Queen of Castile and Leon. 
This new alliance raised the House of Austria to that 
height which it has ever since appear'd in, and gave 
Occasion to this distich -— 

Bells gerunt fortes, tu felix Austria nube ; 
Nam, que Mars aliie, dat t:bi regna Venus.” 

A variation in the words, and possibly in the 
animus, of the first verse may be noticed. 

Joux W. Bows. 


“Heap orn Tart?” vi. 207.)—Forty 
years ago many matters were settled by the toss of 
& copper coin, and lads and men = ot | for money 
at toss, shake-tors, and show best of three. There 
were few Queen’s pennies and halfpennies to be 
seen, for most of the coppers were Georges’ and 
Williams’, with some three-legs (Manx) and harps 
(Irish). With the older coins it was “man” or 
“*woman” by the guesser as the coin went up 
with a spin from the bent thumb and finger-tip of 
the tosser. But when the Queen's money became 
more common, the tosser showed the coin before 
tossing, and the guesser’s words were “‘ head” or 
“tail.” “Toss” was gambling for odd coins, and 
“shake-toss ” gambling for two or more coppers, 
when the players put an equal number of coins 
together. In this case the guesser shook the coins 
first, both hands folded loosely over them, and 
then he placed them in the hands of the tosser, 
who shook in the same manner before tossing. 
While the coins were in the air the second player 
made his guess, and then picked up those of the 
coins which fell as be had guessed. “Show best 
of three” consisted in placing a coin on the back 
of the hand covered with the fingers, the other 
player guessing as he pleased, whether man or 
woman, bead or tail, would be revealed when the 
fingers were removed ; and if he guessed twice out 
of three shows, he took the coin. 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


In a note of mine to ‘ N. & Q.,’ some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago (I regret that I cannot refer to 
the volume), I believe that I cited a , still 
in use among boys in the north of France when 
tossing, evidently a survival of the Roman term, 


and pronounced, if I correctly remember the words, , 
“capit-o-navia.” My object in writing at this, 


moment is to chronicle a synonym for coin which 
I have recently met with in a letter from (Sir) 
William le Neve (1632), dated from Paris: “I 
entend this following weeke if not much crossed 
early a care of pars pro tolo, as in the earlier part 
of the letter the writer has deplored his impe- 
cunious condition. J. Exitor Hopexiy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Let me cite an amusing instance of this from 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ published in 1837. When 
Mr. Tupman and the ‘‘imperturbable stranger,” 
Mr. Jingle, are intending to go to the ball at 
Rochester, — toss up a sovereign for payment of 
the tickets, calling ‘‘ Man or woman?” when it is 
said “the dragon, called hy courtesy the woman, 
came uppermost.” The obverse of the coin had, 
no doubt, stamped upon it the effigy of the King, 
and the reverse St. George slaying the dragon. 
On a sovereign of the coinage of 1892 the head of 
the Queen is depicted on the obverse, and St. 
George and the dragon on the reverse. 

Josn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a reference in Pulleyn’s ‘ Etymological 
Compendium’ to ‘‘Cross and Pile,” where, in 
addition to the quotation from Strutt’s ‘Sports 
and Pastimes,’ is the following :— 

*“ Anciently the English coins were stamped with a 
cross on one side. This game ie evidently derived from 
a pastime called ostrachinda, known in ancient times to 
the Grecian boys, and practised by them on various 
occasions. Having procured a shell, it was smeared over 
with pitch on one side for distinction sake, and the other 
side was left white ; a boy tossed up this shell, and his 
antegonist called white or black, end his success was 
determined by the white or black part of the shell being 
uppermost.” 

** White or black?” may, therefore, be added 
to those already possessed by Pror. ATTweLt. 
With reference to the form of ex ion common 
in the Metropolis, I should say that “ Head or 
woman }”"—next to “ Head or tail?”—has by far 
the greater vogue. 0. P. Hats. 


“ Head or woman?!” I never heard, but “ Man or 
woman?” is very common, and is not confined to 
London or the south. co. 0. B 

An interesting communication on this subject 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.’ so long ago as June J, 
1861. See xi. 425. 


. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
7), Brecknock Road. 


The equivalent phrase in Canada and in America 
is “Eagle or Liberty?” from the designs on the 
American coinage. Cever er Avpax. 


(8% v. 229; vi. 237).—I thank 
De. Cuasce for his reply to my question as to 
the meaning of Abarbanel, and, in answer to his 
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demand for an exact reference, I beg to state that 

my quotation does not come from the body of the 

book (Wolf), bat from the introduction, p. 23. 
Jas. Puatr, Jun. 


AvurHors oF Quorations Waytep vi. 
229).— 

Is ‘ Aurora Leigh’ clean forgotten? Turning to the 
thelves of one of the best libraries in London to verify 
this quotation, I was surprised to find no ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
though a collection of the authoress’s poems in three 
forty years of prose and poetry have passed since Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning wrote :— 

Earth ‘s crammed with Heaven 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 
KILLIGREW. 


To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
This is from ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto ii. 25. 
Gronce Brackensvay. 
(And others. ) 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes Second Series. By 
Austin Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tue second series of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, are in no respect inferior to 
their predecessors. Like them, too, they bave, with a 
single exception, seen the light in periodical publications, 
from which they a-e now reprinted. Four of them only 
deal with the chief English literary celebrities of the 
last century, the four in question being concerned with 
Richardson, Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella,’ ‘Johnson's 
Library,’ and the ‘ Topography of Humpbry Ciinker.’ 
Delightful as these are, and they have all Mr. Dobson's 
known grace, pliancy, and verve of style, they will pro- 
bably be less valued than those upon the minor lumi- 
naries. First among these comes Robert Dodsley, the 
author of ‘ The Muse in Livery,’ who, beginning life as 
a footman, arrived to be a known writer and dramatist, 
a somewhat famous publisher, and the friend of some 
of the distinguished poets whose verses he gave to the 
world, Perhaps the most interesting vignette in the 
volume is that of Lady Mary Coke. the daughter of 
John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, ani the virgin 
wife of the son of the Earl of Leicester, Thie, which 
has not previously appeared, throws a powerful light 
upon many aspects of the last century. The materials 
from which it is drawn are, indeed, acceasible to 
all; but who knows where to look for them, 

who, except earnest students, would not prefer to 
bave them in Mr. Dobson's brilliant peges? Another 
excelient paper is that on Silas Told, who, after s mar- 
vellous experience on board slave-ships, in which his 
life and limbs appear to bave been in incessant peril, 
lived to be converted by Wesley. and became famous as 
an ama‘eur prison chaplain. Upon the last century 
booksellers Mr. Dobson writes the op-ning stanza of a 
ballade, which we commend to our readers, as we com- 
mend a. epilogue, all in verse, in which, for rather 
fantastic reasons, but in admirable verse, he explaivs his 
preference for eighteenth century themes. Concerning 
the two Paynes, Thomas and Roger, he has much to say, 
quoting some of the doggerel into which, when inspired (?) 
by ale, the great bookbin ler was wont to burst. Mr. 


Dobson quotes also one of Roger Payne’s quaint'y ela 
borate invoices. ‘ Nivernais in England’ deals with the 
famous French ambassador, ‘ Little Roubillac’ with the 
sculptor, and ‘ The Berlin Hogarth’ with Chodowiecki. 
The book is delightful reading. In matter and style it 
is worthy of Mr. Dobson's reputation ; and what more 
would realers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have us say? 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland of the 
Reign of Blizabeth, 1596, July—1537, December’ 
y Ernest George Atkinson. (Stationer 

ce. 

Tis volume covers but eighteen months. Ireland was 

rapidly drifting towards civil war. Rebellion was every- 

where in the air, and, so far as we can gather from the 

es before us, except in a few places where the Eng- 
lish force was overwhelming, no one’s property or even 
life was safe. 

The Earl of Tyrone is the central figure around 
which all others revolve. The great rebellion which 
takes its name from him was on the eve of breaking 
out, but there was nominal peace during the year and a 
half which is included in this volume. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Atkinson does n.t use too strong language when he 
“i of the months with which he has had to deal, 
“The whole picture before us is dark in the extreme, 
and may be outlined in four words, rapine, bloodshed, 
poverty, and intrigue.” 

What are we to meke of the Earl of Tyrone? Was he 
« patriot or a selfishly ambitious adventurer! Partisan 
histories (and all Irish histories have hitherto been 
political or religious manifestoes) represent him some- 
times as the one, sometimes as the other. That 
be did many acts which no special pleading can 
justify is abeo'utely certain, but that may not 
have hindered him from being zealously anxious 
to free his country from foreign dominion. That 
the —— who were sent over there were many of 
them of the worthless description is proved by a hundred 
passages in these papers. They were neither powerful 
enough to strike terror nor sufficiently humane to con- 
ciliate. On one occasion Sir Juhn Norreys, writing to 
Lord Burleigh, says that of “‘ the 3,500 men sent over 
within this year, there are not 1,000 that do now bear 
arme, but are either dead, run away, or converted into 
Irieh ’ What does converted int» Irish mean? It is 
no use indulging in rash speculations; but the passage is 
very curiour, 

vere is a long and curious letter from the Bishop of 

Cork an! Ross (William Lyon) to Lord Hunsdon, giving 

an account of the sta‘e of the country. The writer was 

a fierce partisan. Some of his statements are untrue on 

the face of them. It is, however, interesting as an ex- 

ample of the extreme views which theological hatred 
will foster. Mr. Atkinson has catalogued some of the 
more curious words which be has encountered during 
bis labours on these papers. We trust some one will 
s-nd them to Dr. Murray for the N. B.D. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. — Ecclesiology. 
Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. (Stock.) 
We a'ways welcome gladly each new volume of ‘The 
Gentleman's Magazine Library’ as it appears. The 
series, which now extends to seventeen volumes, is edited 
by Mr. Gomme; but the volume before us bas been 
compiled under the superintendence of Mr. Milne. To 
those of our readers—and they are, we feel sure, msny— 
to whom the architecture of churches, their fittings 
and decorations, has an especial charm, the volume 
before us will have an interest in some ways superior to 
that of its predecessors. Its contents are of vari. us dates, 
and, consequently, differ much in value; for it must not 
be forgotten that ecclesiology, as a ecience, is little more 
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than half a century old. It was not until the knowledge 
of Gothic architecture had emerged from the condition 
of mere guesswork in which Carter, Rickman, and 
Milner found it, that rational ecclesiology was possible. 

The science has had, in the past, no little obscurantism 
to contend with, Our elder readers will remember, or 
at least have heard of, the bard blows dealt by ignorant 
folk at the geologists because they ventured to question 
the accuracy of Archbishop Ussher's Biblical chronology. 
The men who st.died our old churches suffered in a like 
manner in the forties, because sapient people imagined 
that they were desirous uf restoring every 1ite or custom 
which they described. Those who know the history of 
the Cambridge Camden Society, which, we believe, was 
eventually compelled to suppress itself on account of the 
ignorant clamour with which it was assailed, will not 
require further evidence to prove to them that the 

ioneers of ecclesiology had not primrose paths provided 

‘or them. 

The papers cont»ined in the vulume before us all 
deseryed the honour of reprinting, though we need not 
say that some are of more value than others. Unlike 
the Ecclesiologist, the Gentleman's Magazine was in no 
sense the organ of a theological party. Its objects were 
historical and antiquarian only. We need only mention 
the names of some few of the writers, such as John 
Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A., J. I’. Fowler, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
and the Rev. George Atkinson, of Stowe, to whom that 

4 Saxon-Norman church owes its preservation, to 
indicate that the information given reaches the highest 
level of the time when the various papers were written. 

It is not easy to select any class of subjects for especial 
comment. Perhaps, however, the papers on the churches 
of the pre-Norman period are of the test genera! 
interest. They are the foundation of much of our 
present knowledge on the subject. 

The notes on some of the bells in the city and ne‘gh- 
bourhood of Durham and Newcastle-upon-Tyne are 
specially important, as there is not, so far as we know, 
any work devoted to the church bells of Durham or North- 
umberland, though it would not be fair to neglect to 
mention that Mr. Boyle's guide to the former county 
contains many, perbaps all, the medizeval inscriptions of 
the old County Palatine. 

The account of the mural paintings discovered some 
thirty-five years ago in Chalgrove Church, Oxfordshire, 
is important. Nearly the whole series seems to have 
been brought once more to the light of day. It is often 
imagined that the pictures which decorated our church 
walls, ere whitewash was daubed upon them by the 
fanatics of the sixteenth century, were each one inde- 
pendent of all the rest, as pictures we see in galleries are 
now commonly arranged. There cannot well be a greater 
error. Here we find a carefully classed series, illus- 
trating the life of our Lord and bis Blessed Mother. 
The stained glass at Chalgrove has, we believe, perished ; 
were it in its place, we should no doubt find that wall 
and window mutually illustrated and supported each 
other. 

Glad as we are to have this ecclesiological volume on 
our shelves, we trust that its publication does not 
indicate that the topographical series is suspended, even 
foratime. Four parts have already appeared. As the 
arrangement is alphabetical, there are many shires to 
follow. We assure Mr. Gomme that there are many 
persons who take deep interest in the counties not yet 
illustrated, who are most anxious for the appearance of 
the di 

Tarton’s Rule and Exercise of Holy Living 
has been added to the pretty series known as “ ter's 
Cristian Classics,” which already * The Chris- 
tian Year,’ ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ ‘ Herbert's Poems,’ 


and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The form is one of the 
handiest conceivable, and the book is an appropriate and 
a valuable addition to the series, 


A paper by Mr. John Vinycomb, M.R.IL.A., with 
which the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for Octob 
opens, constitutes, in fact, a vindication of ex-libris 
collecting, which, though needless to members of the 
Society, may be read with advantage by its opponents— 
who seem, from the Journal itself, to be confined to 
Mr. Andrew Lang—and by those unaware of the work 
which the Society is doing. A fine book-plate of Sir 
Charles Frederick, Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
contributed by Mr. C, Leeson Prince, and a second, sup- 
osed to be a book-plate designed for George III. by 
rtolozzi, are reproduced, and there is much iaterest- 
ing letterpress, 


Berore closing up his work on the old A B C horn- 
book, which is to contain something like two hundred 
illustrations, Mr. Andrew Tuer, of the Leadenhall Preas, 
E.C., asks to be favoured with notes from those who 
may remember the horn-book in use, or who may have 
in their possession examples which he has not yet seen. 
Information about spurious hora-books, from the sale of 
which certain persons are at present said to be reaping 
a golden harvest, is also sought. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Os all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
—— Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


W. Laurence The River Thames ”).—Our columns 
are not suited to long explanations on matters of science. 
We would refer our ——- to the late Sir A. C. 
Ramsay's work on ‘The Physical Geology and Geo- 
gra << Great Britain,’ a sixth edition of which, by 
H. B. oodward, F.G.S., bas recently appeared (E. Stan- 
ford), where he will find, in chap. xxxi., an interesting 
discussion of the origin and geological dates of the 
river-valleys of the Thames and other English rivers. 


W. L.— L’Hystoire et plaisante Cronicque du Petit 
Jean de la Saintré’ is by Antoine de la Sale, or la 
Salle, 1398-1461, a curious work. The first edition 
appeared, Paris, 1517, fol. A translation is included in 
the publications of the E.E.T.S. De la Salle is also 
credited with ‘Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage’ and the 
‘ Farce de Patelin,’ as well as with a share in the ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles.’ 

Cc. J. Batterssy (“‘Gods, men, and columns”),.— 
Macaulay alludes to the well-known lines of Horace :— 

Mediocribus esse pvetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Cemmunications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Lettera to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXB, limited, super-royal 8vo. printed on J. Dickinson & Co.'s Hand- 
in buckram, 30s. net. (The bound 


The FABLES of ESOP. Selected. Told Anew, and their History 


traced, by JOSEPH JACOBS, with about 300 Illustrations by Richard Heighway. Crown &vo. gilt, or edges 


uncut, 6s. 
*,* Also an EDITION DB LUXE, limited, super-royal 8vo. printed on J. Dickinson & Co.’s Hand-made 
in buckram, 30s. net. The 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane Barlow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ 


With Illustrations and Decorations by Laurence Housman. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
*,* Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, printed on J, Dickinson & Co.’s Hand-made Paper, super-royal 8vo. bound in Irish 


linen, 21s. net. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—The Queen and the Duchess, Parts I. and I1.—The Dean—William Penn—The Journalist—The Humourist. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 


Crown &vo. 4s. 6d. 


TALES of the PUNJAB, TOLD by the PEOPLE. By Mra, Stel. lus 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. With Illustrations by Hugh 


Thomson, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. [The Cranford Series, 


TIMES,.—“ We are also indebted to Mr. Dobson for a delightful introduction to a ve tty vol 
illustrated verse......Mr. Thomson's charming illustrations. They are full of quaint life and pirit” ane 


LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE: a New and Complete Concordance 
or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary 
Concordance to the Poems. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application.) Demy 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. net; balf-moroeco, 2/. 5s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections with Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A 
Yol. IV. WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. New Edition (including Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold). 
rown Svo. 
Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol. Il, BEN JONSON to DRYDEN.—Vol. II]. ADDISON to BLAKE. 
7s. each Volume. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by Adolf Erman. Translated by 


H. M. TIRARD. With 400 Illustrations and 11 Plates, super-royal Svo. 21s, net. 
TIMES.—“ A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which treats of Egyptian antiquities in 


M 
the light of modern discoveries, aud thereby supplies a recognized English want.” 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 


Dean of Liandaff. Globe 8vo. 5s. : 
TIMES.—“ A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the preacher will speak more than any recom- 


mendation of ours. 
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